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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


CONVENTION ADDRESSES 


Because of inexorable limitations of space, 
it is possible to include in this JourNat only a 
few of the 1937 Convention addresses. Others 
will appear in the October number. 


As Meta Glass, president of Sweet Briar 
College, leaves the presidency of A.A.U.W. 
after four years of wise administration of its 
affairs, A.A.U.W. members will welcome her 
illuminating picture of the place of A.A.U.W. 
in modern life, and the special ‘‘call’’ which it 
must meet. 


In the History of the first fifty years of 
A.A.U.W., the chapter on the International 
Federation of University Women begins with 
a conference between Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
dean of Barnard College and then chairman 
of the Association’s Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, and two women members of 
the British Educational Mission to this coun- 
try, one of whom was Caroline Spurgeon, pres- 
ident of the British Federation of University 
Women. From their discussion sprang the idea 
of an organization which would unite the 
university women of the world for better 
understanding and cooperation. When, the 
following year, a meeting was called in Lon- 
don to work out practical plans for an inter- 
national organization, Dean Gildersleeve rep- 
resented the American Association and helped 
to draft a constitution for the new federation. 
She was its second president, and last summer 
at Cracow was again elected to that office. 


In January 1937 the Journat carried an arti- 
cle, ‘“Who Selects America’s Movies?’’ by Mrs. 
Ray T. Nourse, who as a member of the 
A.A.U.W. national Committee on Legislation 
had represented A.A.U.W. at hearings in con- 
nection with a bill to abolish compulsory 
block booking and blind-selling of motion 
pictures. An answer to Mrs. Nourse’s article 


Marion Talbot looks back on many years of 
service in developing the work of the Associa- 
tion and shaping its policy — as the first sec- 
retary, as president, 1895-97, and as member of 
numerous committees. The very brief résumé 
which she gives in these pages of the Associa- 
tion’s early activities will send many members 
to the fuller account in The History of the 
A.A.U.W., 1881-1931, of which Miss Talbot 
was joint author with Lois K. M. Rosenberry. 
In another book, More than Lore, recently 
published, Miss Talbot recounts her pioneer- 
ing work in behalf of women as Dean of 
Women at the University of Chicago, 1892- 
1925. She should also be induced to set down 
her experiences as acting president of Con- 
stantinople College for Women — a position 
which she held after her supposed retirement! 


William Ernest Hocking, professor of phi- 
losophy, Harvard College, is author of a num- 
ber of books in the field of philosophy, the 
most recent being Types of Philosophy, Spirit 
of World Politics, and Rethinking Missions, of 
which Dr. Hocking was editor and co-author. 
His address as given here is considerably 
abridged. 


Esther Caukin Brunauer, A.A.U.W. associ- 
ate in international education, is third vice- 
president of the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, and chairman of the 
Committee’s Study Commission on National 
Defense. 


by Carl E. Milliken has been published by 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president 
of Stanford University and president of the 
National Motion Picture Research Council, 
considers the discussion important enough to 
warrant further comment. 
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A.A.U.W. and Present-Day Life 


By META GLASS 


MONG the opportunities that have 
A come to me in recent years, one that 
has meant much is the chance as president 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women to know this organization in 
its breadth and depth as I think no one 
can know it who is active in only one 
branch or even on a regional committee. 

First of all, I see its diversity within the 
limits of a well-defined interest. This in- 
terest is primarily in education, all educa- 
tion, because there is no phase of it that 
does not interlock with and influence all 
other phases. To understand and promote 
the education of women it becomes neces- 
sary to take cognizance of the education 
of men and women alike. Todiscriminate 
the kinds and to take part in arranging 
for adult education, one must know what 
has been aimed at and what actually 
accomplished in all the earlier stages. 
To approach the education of very young 
children again calls for an appraisal, not 
only of what they need at the moment 
but also of what facilities await them and 
what things, therefore, can best be done 
at the moment or later. 

To plan for education of any kind one 


must know its cost, its real economies as 
against specious economies, its extrava- 
gances, and the source of income to sup- 
port it. To be effective either for the in- 
dividual or society, education must show 
itself in the complexion of social activity 
generally, and must often take part in 
direct activity to modify and develop 
social conditions and attitudes. 


Tiaus the well-defined interest of the 
American Association of University Women 
is in education itself, in the opportunities 
open to the educated, and in the contribu- 
tion of the educated to society. This last 
field especially is so large that naturally 
any one association can formulate a pro- 
gram to touch only chosen spots in the 
social fabric. A.A.U.W. has developed 
five points of contact at which it is ready 
to stimulate and guide both study and 
activity. They are: first, the trends and 
processes of formal] institutional educa- 
tion and adult education, especially in its 
methods; second, family education, as 
touching parents, children, and the family 
unit; third, education in international 
relations; fourth, in the social, economic, 
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and political aspects of the present world; 
fifth, in the arts and their place in present- 
day society. 


Taz diversity of which I speak is shown 
in the approach of different groups to- 
ward these purposes. All groups are cog- 
nizant of these developed fields of study 
and activity, and some of the objectives 
are supported by all; but naturally from 
place to place interest varies in different 
aspects, and there result programs as dif- 
ferent as that of New York City, where 
location makes it self-evident that much 
can be excellently done in offering hos- 
pitality and opportunities to foreigners, 
from that of Sweet Briar, where the main 
chance comes in influencing undergrad- 
uates and in participating in the concerns 
of Amherst County. Equally would the 
programs differ in the branch in Alber- 
querque, where needs in library and lec- 
tures offer fine opportunities for service, 
from that in Washington, where there is 
the Library of Congress and more public 
talk than in any other city of the world, 
I am inclined to think. 

It means a great deal to have an organ- 
ization so flexible that educated women in 
following its main objectives can have all 
the freedom of emphasis and approach 
that is typified by such modifications of 
program as I have cited. It gives to each 
program an immediacy that arises from 
its close connection with the life the 
group is living daily. It puts a hand on 
things as they are, and promotes in their 
midst objectives dear to the educated, 
conditioned as such objectives must, of 
course, be in any place. A.A.U.W. groups 
seem to claim for themselves something 
of the academic freedom that they cherish 
for their colleges, to realize the implica- 
tions of study and activity in a given 
setting, and to pursue both as they see the 
need, with an eye single to truth and 
wisdom only. With this freedom to 
choose their field of study and activity — 
always within the framework of the As- 
sociation’s objectives — goes the equally 
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cherished academic privilege to demand 
quality performance both in study and 
activity. No action without study — 
study to serve better activity — this tra- 
dition safeguards and vitalizes the work 
of the Association. 

Out of this diversity of interest within 
the chosen field of the Association has 
come the organization of the Headquar- 
ters staff in Washington, not to regiment 
local groups, but to answer different 
needs that have arisen on the circumfer- 
ence and require assistance at the center. 
One group may wonder why guidance 
and material are announced on a topic 
that has never interested them, without 
realizing that this response has been 
evolved for another group whose need 
originated it. All groups to whose activi- 
ties the new development is germane wel- 
come it; others ignore it, unless the an- 
nouncement of its availability opens their 
eyes to its germaneness to themselves 
also. 

This is a very different kind of organi- 
zation from the one that has a single ob- 
jective to be gained and requires all 
branches to work for it exactly as it is 
announced. Such flexibility is appropriate 
to a group of trained women. 


Thar face brings us to the place of the 
American Association of University Women 
in the intellectual sphere. It is an asso- 
ciation of women who have had both 
more formal general education than the 
average and, in many cases, additional 
specialized training. Such an association 
would naturally approach any topic it 
was studying or any activity in which it 
was pafticipating on the basis of thor- 
ough, unprejudiced study and planned 
participation. Sympathy and enthusiasm 
are not to be discounted, but they charac- 
terize all interested people to such an ex- 
tent that they can safely be relied on to 
animate A.A.U.W. groups, to a sufficient 
degree, while the particular contribution 
of such a trained group should be the 
reasoned approach, based on a respect for 
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evidence and an ability to weigh it and 
draw conclusions from it in their study, 
and an ability to organize well and exe- 
cute successfully group action. 

There is still work to be done in broad- 
ening educational opportunities to women 
who want them, and more to be done in 
affording to trained women the opportu- 
nity to utilize their training for their own 
careers and the good of society. Univer- 
sity women are surely suitably occupied 
in such work. If, however, no such specific 
work to be done for women existed, it 
seems to me that an association of uni- 
versity women would be justified for the 
sake of their ability, special training, and 
obligation to do generally significant 
intellectual and social work. 


Tue large project of the Association for 
endowing fellowships for women both in 
America and in other countries is an 
effort to grapple with the unyielding 
financial facts that are generally found to 
be one of the large factors in any success- 
ful undertaking in the intellectual sphere 
as elsewhere. The fellowships that have 
been established have borne good fruit 
in scholarly work done and able women 
put in positions from which their influ- 
ence could be useful. The need for more 
fellowships is evident to anyone who 
comes in contact with the demands made 
on the existing ones. The finding of funds 
to make them possible is just one of those 
points at which the recognition of the 
ultimate financial basis of intellectual 
accomplishment indicates the proper ap- 
proach for trained women. It is much eas- 
ier to speak respectfully of scholarship 
and to make occasions to do public honor 
to scholars than to raise money to afford 
other scholars opportunities to pursue 
their work. The A.A.U.W. does the first 
two as a matter of course, but does not 
stop there, and the implication of raising 
money for additional fellowships is per- 
haps stronger support of scholars than 
any amount of words. I cannot imagine 
any university woman conversant with 








the needs for fellowships and the accom- 
plishments of A.A.U.W. fellows remain- 
ing indifferent to this work. It is pecu- 
liarly our job at this time, and the rest of 
the world is — with marked unanimity 
— leaving it to us to do. 


Anp yet just now there is real signifi- 
cance and a heartening note in world 
affairs in the unifying power of scholar- 
ship. Political and economic forces are 
highly disruptive in the world at the mo- 
ment. The recent world conferences of 
scholars and university women and the 
significant aims of the notable gathering 
of scholars at Harvard point out an oppor- 
tunity to the intellectual workers of the 
world for the preservation of civilization 
and international amity not to be ignored. 
Of course one cannot fail to recognize that 
scholarship has in the course of history 
been debauched for national and personal 
ends, but, at its worst, less than other 
kinds of activity and always for a shorter 
period before it regained balance and 
acknowledged itself the servant of the 
whole company of civilized men the 
world over. When A.A.U.W. supports 
scholarship and makes possible the work 
of scholars, it is in the vital current of civ- 
ilization. 


Tue place of the A.A.U.W. among edu- 
cational associations is significant also 
in this field. The Association's activity 
in fellowships and scholarly research puts 
it among the learned societies, and when 
institutions celebrate their birthdays or 
stage conferences, A.A.U.W. is naturally 
on the list. The cooperation between our 
Association and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges is close and constant, as it 
is also with the Association of American 
Universities in all standards work. Our 
General Director is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, not only for her own 
wisdom but because of our Association's 
work for goals common to both groups. 
The same thing is true of the Board of 
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Governors of the National Council on 
Parent Education, and equally so when the 
Associate in International Education is 
made an officer of the National Commit- 
tee on the Cause and Cure of War. 

These things are barometric. Such rec- 
ognition is gratifying only because it 
means sound scholarly work done by the 
Association in the fields common to these 
other groups, and fundamental to the 
quality of our own achievements. 

The relation of the Association to na- 
tional life in its social, economic, and 
political aspects is an extension of its re- 
lation to scholarship. In the study of the 
questions involved in all these phases of 
national life, organized groups of univer- 
sity women busy themselves that they 
may be ready to take part in such activi- 
ties in their own communities, states, and 
the nation at large as to promote what 
theory and experience show to be the 
better course. As members of this Associa- 
tion, they limit themselves to the spheres 
in which they have developed sources of 
information and a technique that assures 
them of an informed approach. 


Aw vp-to-pate presentation of A.A.U.W., 
What It Is and What It Does has this 
paragraph: 


A.A.U.W. does not believe in study in a vacuum, 
and more and more in the branches study leads to 
some related service to the community. Thus child 
study has interested some branches in sponsoring a 
nursery school or efforts to improve the quality of 
movie and radio programs for children; local and 
state-wide studies of school finance have resulted in 
support for desirable tax legislation; international re- 
lations groups have put on exhibits and arranged 
public meetings; study of trends in education has led 
to collegiate advisory services for high school stu- 
dents, etc. Other typical services to the community 
by A.A.U.W. groups are part-time schools for unem- 
ployed youth, recreation centers, vocational guid- 
ance, studies and surveys of the local tax situation, 
support of schools, aid to libraries, exhibits of edu- 
cational playthings, open forums on current na- 
tional and international problems, demonstrations 
of the cultural and economic interdependence of na- 
tions, surveys of local race problems, art projects, 
little theaters, children’s theaters, museums, etc. 


The fact that the Association is by no 
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means a pressure group may lead persons 
to question what it accomplishes. I ven- 
ture to think there is no service more vital 
to national life at this moment than dis- 
interested study and activity. If A.A.U.W. 
promotes this attitude among intelligent 
women at work for the betterment of na- 
tional life, it alone would be almost 
enough. The influence of the Association 
in national life is not to be measured by 
the clamor of publicity nor regimented 
activity. 


Tous article has dealt not in cataloguing 
material or activities, but rather in the 
general aspects of the relation of A.A.U.W. 
to present-day life. There is, however, one 
more phase of its work, still done in 
many places, and, where not actually 
now Carried on, in great part withdrawn 
because other agencies have taken it over 
from the initial demonstration made by 
the branches. This is the field of student 
guidance, in understanding the aspects of 
education, knowing the available sources 
of various kinds, discriminating between 
different colleges and universities as to 
which is most apt to yield the greater 
profit to the individual. To be able to deal 
with these questions it is necessary to 
have constantly revised information and 
so study continues yearly on educational 
trends and the newer aspects of collegiate 
education. This study furnishes the basis 
of knowledge on which groups offer such 
information and guidance to the pre- 
college young women of their community. 
And naturally the interest in education 
does not begin with the college. To quote 
our handbook again — 

A.A.U.W. branches and state divisions regard the 
schools as a special responsibility. Especially during 
the depression, with school budgets slashed, oppor- 
tunities curtailed, and standards lowered, A.A.U.W. 
groups have worked vigorously in defense of the 
schools. Many branches and state divisions have 
made careful studies of the financing of the schools, 
and have worked indefatigably for desirable tax leg- 
islation. They have fought against lowering of stand- 
ards or curtailment of opportunities, resisted en- 


croachment on academic freedom, and worked for 
valid educational procedures in emergency educa- 
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tional agencies. The branches themselves have con- 
tributed to local educational opportunities by estab- 
lishing preschools, maintaining leisure-time classes, 
working with emergency agencies, establishing 
libraries or aiding those in existence, conducting 
open forums, and the like. 


Havine fostered all agencies of sound 
education for women, the A.A.U.W. ex- 
erts a large influence by demanding that 
its members be drawn from colleges and 
universities meeting a high standard of 
academic work and sound administration. 
Characteristically, that the Association 
may know accurately on what it bases 
its action, it has a Committee on Mem- 
bership and Maintaining Standards, which, 
again characteristically, that it may not 
duplicate work already done well, pro- 
ceeds upon the academic rating of an in- 
stitution by the Association of American 
Universities, and makes a personal in- 
vestigation of additional factors that 
enter into its eligibility standards. Many 
an institution today owes valuable en- 
dowment, high faculty training, and im- 
proved administration to this activity of 


the American Association of University 
Women. 

The Association is an unsensational 
group of idealistic realists, with brains 
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and training, seeking for themselves in- 
dividually and for society, national and 
international, the satisfactions of things 
intellectual and spiritual and better con- 
ditions under which such things may 
flourish. It consists of more than 50,000 
women in more than 750 groups spreading 
from Seattle to Miami, from Bangor to San 
Antonio, with scattered groups in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Japan, China, Argentina, 
and the Philippines, with a most active 
one at a pivotal point for the Pacific in 
Honolulu. Its influence, as I have de- 
scribed it, seems to one who has visited 
groups all over the United States and in 
Honolulu, real and vital. And this in- 
fluence is extended through membership 
in the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women to be felt in thirty-three 
other countries where university women 
are organized for similar purposes. The 
American group is naturally the largest, 
and therefore more organized. To one who 
has acted twice as a Council member for 
the A.A.U.W. in the International Feder- 
ation and heard its representatives in two 
general conferences, there seems no doubt 
that it has offerings to make to other 
national groups as surely as it gains from 
them enlightenment for its work at home. 





The International 


Federation Today.+++>- 


ADAM President and members of the 
American Association of University 
Women: I bring greetings to you today 
from the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. I speak with the voice of 
thirty nations. I bring you these greetings 
from the halls of the University of Cra- 
cow, where the Federation was last as- 
sembled. Those who were there remember 
the kings and queens of Poland who 
looked down from the walls, and the 
bishops, and the beautiful picture of 
Copernicus above the dais gazing at the 
stars. It seems a long way, does it not, 
from Cracow over on the eastern edge of 
Europe, that we come to this beautiful 
and hospitable city of the American 
South? So this friendship of ours covers 
a large part of the world. 

I bring to this great Association not 
only the greetings of the International 
Federation but its very heartiest thanks, 
its warm appreciation. The American 
Association was one of the founders of the 
International Federation, and during all 
the years of its existence has been one of 
its great bulwarks of support. I know that 
all the member nations appreciate the vi- 
sion and generosity shown by the Ameri- 
cans. In spite of the numbers of the 
Americans, about ten times as great as the 
next largest federation belonging to the In- 
ternational, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of the Americans, they have 
never by a shadow attempted to dictate 
or dominate the policies of the interna- 
tional organization for whose support 
they are so largely responsible. 1 know 


Greetings to the A.A.U.W. from the 
University Women of Other Countries 


By VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE 


that the other countries of the world 
appreciate that attitude which you have 
always shown. 

I want to bring to you also the message 
that the work of the International Fed- 
eration was never more urgently needed 
in the world than it is now. Our first 
purpose is to further the interests of uni- 
versity women all over the world. They 
certainly need help at the present time. 
The day before I left New York I received 
visits from two new exiles, the founder of 
the Spanish Federation of University 
Women, and another Spanish refugee, and 
I had a letter from Switzerland, from the 
woman who was to have been the Spanish 
delegate in Cracow, now in exile and in 
need of a position. These Spanish sisters 
of ours are now added to the Russians, 
the Germans, and the Italians, and we 
have another set of refugees in need of 
friendly hands and guidance and help. 


Monzover, the position of university 
women the world over is, on the whole, 
rather down at the present time. Of 
course, great movements of progress do 
not advance regularly up, up, up, like a 
long flight of stairs, but up and down — 
up, and then down. On the whole, partly 
due to the depression, partly to political 
circumstances in many nations of the 
world, professional opportunities open to 
university women are on the down level at 
the present moment. And so the interests 
of university women need furthering. 

In this connection, we want more than 
anything else at the present moment — 
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still more than we did when I said the 
same thing at Minneapolis — we want 
some more Madame Curies to give pres- 
tige and standing to our sex in the pro- 
fessional fields of education and scholar- 
ship. At the present moment it would 
help a lot if we could produce one or two 
Madame Curies. For this purpose we need 
these fellowships which Mrs. Atkinson 
and many helpers are so nobly establish- 
ing. I wish you could realize what these 
mean to the women in the national fed- 
erations in Europe, how they value the 
chance of trying for one of these precious 
awards. When you go back to continue 
your work of raising fellowship funds, 
picture to yourselves some possible future 
Madame Curie starving perhaps, failing 
in her attempt to go on with research be- 
cause of lack of money and lack of op- 
portunity to get to the place where she 
needs to be to pursue her studies. 


Since the Americans provide so much 
money for International Federation fel- 
lowships, it has seemed to the Interna- 
tional Federation that the Americans 
should be given more voice in the awards 
of the international fellowships. A change 
was made last summer at Cracow, which 
enlarged the International Fellowships 
Award Committee to comprise ten mem- 
bers, the idea being that in general five 
would be on one side of the Atlantic and 
five on the other; that the meetings would 
be held from time to time on this side. of 
the Atlantic, though probably more often 
on the European side; that some of the 
members on the opposite side of the At- 
lantic— at least one or two — would 
be able to cross to attend the meeting. 
This newly organized Fellowships Award 
Committee is to meet shortly in Professor 
Westerdyk’s laboratory in Holland. I am 
happy to say that we now have the mem- 
bers from this side of the Atlantic, and 
one of them, Professor Alzada Comstock 
of Mount Holyoke, eminently able to 
form a liaison between the fellowship 
awards work of your Association, in 
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which she has participated, and the in- 
ternational awards work, will cross, sail- 
ing in a few days now, to carry your point 
of view over to the International Fellow- 
ships Award Committee. 


Tue other side of the work of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
is the promotion of international under- 
standing. I think just at the present time 
international friendship and cooperation 
is perhaps at a low level, as is the pro- 
fessional position of women. Those of us 
who stood upon the top of the Pilsudski 
Mound, just outside Cracow, and looked 
across the curiously shifting lights and 
shadows of the great plain of Poland, 
realize, I think, more vividly than we 
have before why Europe today is in the 
grip of fear and apprehension. As we pic- 
ture Poles living there with Soviet Russia 
on one side and Nazi Germany on the 
other, with the international political 
situation of the moment, we could not 
blame any Pole, or indeed any European, 
for being nervous and at high tension and 
in the grip of fear. But underneath this 
apprehension and fear we all felt last 
summer that the essential creed of the 
university women of the world remained 
the same, and that we still wanted the 
same things. 

I urge upon you not to judge too harshly 
your sister university women in other 
countries, if from time to time they do not 
appear to want the same things. You must 
realize that they are in the grip of political 
powers which make them almost help- 
less. The delegates from some countries 
had to go back from Cracow last summer 
and submit to their governments the 
texts of the resolutions adopted by the 
International Federation. If any words in 
those resolutions seemed offensive politi- 
cally to a government, then it was prob- 
able that never again could the university 
women from that land come and meet 
with us. They would be cut off as the 
Germans and the Italians had been cut 
off. Realize, therefore, that they cannot 
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get up and say just what they want, as 
you can. Judge them kindly during these 
very difficult years. 


Ir seEMsS that when the international 
Situation is as perplexing as it is now, 
the great function of the International 
Federation, from this point of view, is to 
keep open the avenues of communication 
between the university women of the dif- 
ferent nations of the world, no matter 
how dire may be the political troubles 
of the time. We must keep in close rela- 
tion with the nations that still belong to 
us. We must work out, as we are doing, 
some way of keeping in touch with the 
university women of all kinds in Ger- 
many and Italy. We must go on endeavor- 
ing to get in touch with the university 
women of Russia. We must try still fur- 
ther to get in touch with the women of 
Latin America, and with the women of 
the Orient; and, as I told your Los An- 
geles Branch a few days ago, I think that 
California can do a great deal toward 
building up the line of communication 
with the Orient and Latin America. 
America’s part in all of this, the part 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, is at this present critical 
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moment particularly that of the inter- 
preter, the reconciler. 

At the end of the Cracow conference 
last summer, a member of the Australian 
delegation spoke to me privately. (There 
were a lot of Australians there, fifteen or 
twenty, I think.) She said, ‘‘I want to tell 
you what a privilege we Australians have 
felt it, to be able to watch President 
Glass and the rest of the Americans under- 
standing, interpreting, and reconciling 
the European differences. You are far 
enough away to be dispassionate, to be 
outside the turmoil and trouble, but you 
are near enough to be able to understand 
these things, as we cannot.”’ 

I thought that a very fine tribute to the 
American delegation at Cracow last sum- 
mer. And I believe that in these difficult 
times and the years that are still ahead of 
us, during this temporary shadow over 
the development of international co- 
operation, all seven hundred or more 
branches of this great Association, all its 
fifty thousand members, can go on setv- 
ing, as they served last summer at Cracow, 
as the reconcilers and interpreters — 
still, in spite of anything that may hap- 
pen, as the friends of the university 
women of all the world. 





Looking Backward—and 
Forward—in A.A.U.W. 


W; HAVE been hearing recently a good 
deal about the Founding Fathers. I 
am told that you are interested in seeing 
and hearing a Founding Mother. So here I 
am, not much to see. I hope what you hear 
will be interesting and suggestive. I shall 
try to avoid the garrulity of old women 
and to keep fairly within bounds the ego- 
tism which is to some extent an essential 
part of the picture I am to paint. 

I must take you back in imagination to 
that day in October 1881, when in my 
comfortable home at 66 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, my mother had the vision 
which you are turning into reality. Those 
were not days when it was taken for 
granted that a girl would go to college. 
It was a hard way to travel. A few had 
been to Vassar College or to its Prepara- 
tory Department; here and there through- 
out the country might be found a ven- 
turesome graduate of Michigan, Cornell, 
or Wisconsin; Wellesley and Smith and 
Boston had only recently graduated their 
first classes. Bryn Mawr was not to be 
founded for several years, and Chicago 
and Leland Stanford were in the dim fu- 
ture. Those who went to college were very 
earnest in their purpose and in general 
had to struggle against grave difficulties 
and obstacles. So I think you can see how 
it came about that my parents, deeply in- 
terested in education, found that their 
plan of carrying on the education of their 
young daughters met with scant favor in 
the opinion of their friends. The brunt of 
disapproval fell on me, the older, who 
had begun to study Latin at ten and Greek 
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at thirteen; and so learned a young lady, 
a little Boston bluestocking, soon found 
herself adrift from the group of young 
people who were her natural companions. 

After taking preliminary examinations 
for admission to the new Boston Uni- 
versity of whose Medical School my 
father was dean, I spent fifteen months in 
Europe. In the best girls’ school in Ger- 
many, the senior class which I joined 
were found so deficient in their knowledge 
of percentage that they had to review 
it before going on as they should to in- 
terest, and I, having studied algebra, was 
considered a prodigy of learning, until it 
was discovered that I did not know the 
name of the river on which Berlin was 
situated. 

Then after some intensive tutoring I 
began my college work and graduated in 
1880. What next? Clothes and Italian 
lessons and balls and speedy marriage 
did not fit into the picture. My parents 
wisely sent me off on a trip to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, where I had very exceptional oppor- 
tunities for seeing distinguished people. 
Again, what next? I settled down to more 
studying at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and we all turned to to find 
for me some permanent occupation and 
interest. 

On that eventful day of which I have 
spoken, I was studying in my room when 
the maid came to say that my mother 
wanted to see me. Downstairs I found a 
stranger whom my mother introduced as 
Alice Hayes of Cambridge. She had gradu- 
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ated from Vassar the preceding June, and 
was at a loss, as I was, to know where to 
turn next. She was not strong enough to 
teach, and having heard of my mother’s 
interest in helping do away with the ob- 
stacles confronting young women in their 
efforts to enter useful occupations, she had 
come, a stranger, for advice. After some 
interesting discussion of steps which might 
be taken, my mother suddenly said, ‘“There 
are others like you, Miss Hayes and 
Marion, and the number will keep on 
growing. Why should not you who have 
similar training and congenial tastes get 
together, and instead of struggling in 
isolation, cooperate and organize so that 
the stakes may be set ahead in educa- 
tional methods, young girls be encour- 
aged in more definite aims for their lives, 
and plans formed for the investigation of 
problems which seem at the moment in- 
capable of solution, and through such in- 
vestigation have the way pointed to their 
answers?’’ She saw in a flash of light 
what would come of such an association 
in which trained young women would 
learn to work together in a common in- 
terest with unity of thought along with 
diversity of method, all permeated with 
the spirit of service and sacrifice. So was 
our association born. 

The first person to be consulted was 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, by far the best 
known college woman in Boston, the only 
woman ever on the teaching staff of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
still revered as the founder of home eco- 
nomics and throughout her life a mentor 
and wise counsellor of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae. Between us we suc- 
ceeded in finding seventeen women from 
eight different colleges, who met on No- 
vember 28, 1881, and agreed to take steps 
to form an organization. Only three of 
those present had been graduated more 
than five years. 


A. searcn through New England and 
New York brought sixty-five graduates 
together on January 14, 1882. On motion 
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of Alice Freeman, the twenty-six-year-old 
president of Wellesley College, better 
known in later years as Alice Freeman 
Palmer, it was voted to form an associa- 
tion. Under the name of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae a constitution was 
adopted, and Mrs. Jennie Field Bashford, 
a graduate of Wisconsin University, was 
elected president. I was chosen secretary 
and held the office thirteen years. 


Iw xess than two years the membership 
had reached 356, quite a large number re- 
siding west of the Mississippi River. 
Quarterly meetings were held in or near 
Boston for two years, and then the Asso- 
ciation sallied forth and in the years that 
have passed it has met in every section of 
the country. The difficulty of holding 
quarterly meetings led in 1889 to annual 
meetings only. The problem of keeping 
the interest of scattered members led as 
early as 1883 to a proposal to form 
branches, and this plan was carried out 
the following year with the acceptance 
of the Washington Branch, whose first 
president, Lydia Mitchell Dame, is in 
attendance at this Conference. There are 
now 750 or more branches. 

The expenses of the Association were 
met at first by voluntary subscriptions. 
The first financial report read: ‘Receipts, 
$117.13; Expenditures, $101.14; Balance 
$15.99.” In 1935-36 the cash receipts 
were about $227,000. The total assets 
were more than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars. The membership is now 
about 50,000 and the number of institu- 
tions over 250. So much for the frame- 
work. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, Oberlin 1846, strange 
to say, was the one person who questioned 
whether there was anything we should or 
could accomplish. The rest of us had no 
doubt. The first problem that we faced 
was primarily one of organization and 
membership, but it led immediately into 
one of the most important fields of work 
which the Association has entered, viz., 
the basis on which institutional member- 
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ship should be granted. Less than ten 
days after the Association was formed, the 
Executive Committee, poor blind ladies, 
hastily admitted two institutions which 
happened to have graduates in the vicin- 
ity, known to the committee. Within a 
few weeks it was seen that it would be 
impossible to admit institutions on a 
purely personal basis if the Association 
were to accomplish anything in the direc- 
tion of pushing forward those frontiers 
of which Mrs. Talbot had spoken. Then 
began the noteworthy series of studies 
(not yet completed) of collegiate stand- 
ards as affecting women, which has had 
without question a considerable influence 
on the advancement of education in this 
country. There is not time to dwell on 
this role of the Association. I sometimes 
think that in the clamor for bigness we 
have occasionally failed to live up to our 
opportunity, and there is still much to be 
done in strengthening collegiate institu- 
tions, and especially the place of women 
in them. 


Is ADDITION to this question of institu- 
tional membership, our immediate prob- 
lems had taken three forms. If we were to 
make the educational path an easier one 
to follow, we must disprove three views 
concerning collegiate education held by 
the general public: first, it destroyed the 
grace and charm inherent in young 
women; second, it ruined their health; 
third, their brains were not equal to it. 
So we set about convincing the public of 
the errors of their ways. 

Of course we could not carry on a cam- 
paign to show how charming we were. 
We had only to exhibit Alice Freeman, 
Florence Cushing, and Margaret Hicks, 
as well as others whose attractive personal 
qualities distinguished them even in a 
group of ladies who had not been inter- 
ested in educating themselves. But we 
proceeded at once to see what we could 
find out about the effect of mental training 
on health. We were stimulated by the 
Opinion expressed by a distinguished 
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Boston physician, Dr. E. H. Clarke, in his 
widely read book, Sex in Education: 
Identical education of the two sexes is a crime 
before God and humanity that physiology protests 
against and that experience weeps over. It defies the 


Roman maxim which physiology has fully justified 
— mens sana in corpore sano. 


What we did is again a story too long 
to give in detail. Under the leadership of 
Annie Howes Barus an investigation was 
undertaken which was considered by ex- 
perts to be of great value, and which in 
the judgment of the chief of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
which tabulated the results, showed that 
there was no marked difference in health 
between college graduates and women en- 
gaged in other occupations. There was 
clearly no ground for condemning the de- 
velopment of intellectual powers because 
of resultant physical injury. I cannot help 
thinking as I observe the habits of the 
present generation of college students, 
men as well as women, that our first re- 
search project needs to be revived and the 
influence and experience of the Associa- 
tion directed toward more reasonable 
physical and social habits than prevail 
today. 

This study of health conditions was be- 
gun at the first quarterly meeting after 
the constitution was adopted, because 
it seemed to be the first difficulty to be 
overcome. At the next meeting, held in 
May 1882, “‘post-graduate study’’ was 
the theme, and steps were taken to reach 
our next goal, greater opportunities for 
women in the field of scholarship and the 
encouragement of women to make the 
most of their intellectual ability. As you 
know, the Association has been active in 
Many attempts to promote advanced 
scholarship — too many to describe in 
detail. 


Bac in 1882 when girls were generally 
thought not capable of doing even college 
work, our future activities would have 
been considered chimerical. My friend, 
Cornelia Warren, who was the first girl 
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to take the Harvard entrance examina- 
tions, was considered an intellectual mar- 
vel. Some of us other girls did not think 
so, at least those of us whose boy friends 
were taking those examinations as a rou- 
tine stage of their mental training. It did 
not seem to us that it showed any phe- 
nomenal ability, or at least any greater 
than we believed we possessed. So with 
confidence and hopefulness — and per- 
haps a certain degree of naiveté — we lis- 
tened at our meetings to papers which our 
members prepared, telling us where women 
could secure graduate training, we had 
studies made of available opportunities 
for using such training, we devised a 
method for helping qualified women stu- 
dents enter foreign universities, we estab- 
lished local groups for advanced study, 
we put pressure on American institutions 
to recognize women scholars, in one way 
and another we devised methods by 
which ultimately the world might be 
served in full measure by whatever mental 
ability its women possessed. 


I, was recognized almost immediately 
that there was no place for women in 
the procession of promising young men 
who were being urged and assisted to fit 
themselves to take teaching positions in 
colleges and universities. Fellowships 
were available whereby those men could 
go to Germany and other foreign coun- 
tries for training in research, but no help 
was in sight for women. It was hard 
enough for women to secure advanced de- 
grees in this country. In the first list of 
members published in 1884, of the 356 
members only 4 had received the degree 
of Ph.D. and 26 a master’s degree. 

The Association worked persistently 
and tactfully on the problem, and felt a 
pride not unjustifiable when in 1892 the 
great universities of Chicago, Yale, Penn- 
sylvania, and Leland Stanford Jr. offered 
women their advanced degrees. In the 
eight years after 1884 one eighth of the 
membership of the Association had taken 
higher degrees. 
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Cornell University (all honor to her!) 
was the first institution in the United 
States to offer a fellowship to a woman, 
Harriet E. Grotecloss. An offshoot of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, the 
Western A.C.A., which later discontinued 
its independent organization, offered a 
fellowship to a woman in 1888. The A.C.A. 
in May 1888 appointed a committee, 
with Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin as 
chairman, to consider the subject of estab- 
lishing a European fellowship. I wish I 
could take you back in memory with me 
to that meeting at Cornell University in 
October 1888, and let you share the thrill 
that we all had when we heard Mrs. 
Franklin’s stimulating report, and then 
voted with one heart and one voice to 
undertake the rather stupendous task of 
raising the money. Times and standards 
have changed, and that sum of $500 loomed 
much larger than the $1500 which is now 
awarded. Then and there was sown the 
seed for the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund, which bids fair to reach completion 
in spite of all the years of disheartenment 
which the depression has brought. 

That first venture of nearly fifty years 
ago had until the time of her death the 
active support of Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, who gave to it her unstinted de- 
votion. Her confidence that it was a nec- 
essary undertaking spread throughout the 
Association, and one after another fellow- 
ships of different types were established 
by the Association, or were placed in its 
keeping by other groups, so that now the 
Association has the responsibility of ad- 
ministering fourteen different fellowships. 
You will agree, I am sure, that this has 
been a great achievement in one of the 
fields which the Association determined 
to enter at the very outset of its activities. 


In THis brief retrospect I can name only 
a few of the topics we studied and dis- 
cussed and worked on actively. You would 
be wearied with a complete list. I am 
sure it would interest you to know that 
Committees on Child Study and Infant 
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Development did outstanding work, a 
bibliography of the higher education of 
women was issued, a Standing Committee 
on Endowment of Colleges worked to- 
ward strengthening existing colleges and 
discouraging the establishment of new 
institutions with inadequate endowment, 
a study was published showing the amount 
of gifts by women to educational insti- 
tutions, a Bureau of Collegiate Informa- 
tion was established, various studies were 
made concerning special fields of work for 
women, and it is especially significant 
that the Association as early as 1887 pub- 
lished a paper by Florence Kelley on ‘“The 
Need of Theoretical Preparation for Phil- 
anthropic Work.’’ And all through the 
years the intensive studies of academic 
standards which the Association carried 
on in connection with its difficult prob- 
lem of fixing a norm for the admission of 
colleges contributed greatly to a more 
widespread understanding of the interde- 
pendence of educational institutions. 


Is Max 1893, I prepared for distribution 


at the World’s Columbian Exposition a 
leaflet describing the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae and its activities. I closed 
with these words of Henry Drummond: 
‘The kingdom of God is a society of the 
best men working for the best end with 
the best methods,’’ and my own words: 
“It is not too much to say that the aim, 
the method, and the spirit of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae should be in 
line with this thought.”’ 

This review of our early aims and ac- 
complishments is necessarily brief, but I 
hope it has left you with the conviction 
that there is much yet to be accomplished. 
Our influence has been great and eagerly 
sought. From time to time we have 
yielded to pressure and joined forces with 
groups traveling different paths, leaving 
our own field neglected. There are many 
organizations set up to Cafry on a variety 
of activities in which we as individuals 
are interested, but ours is the only one 
equipped and responsible for educational 
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standards and opportunities for women. 
Not only the national organization but 
every small group is bound by our charter 
to make education its first interest. This 
may mean in some branches the lessening 
of social functions, but I think I am not 
wrong in believing that working together 
for the advancement and improvement of 
education will still prove to be the best 
possible foundation for real friendship, 
better certainly than teas and bridge 
parties. There is a widespread and, some 
of us think, a well-founded belief that 
clouds are threatening, the doors are clos- 
ing, the third-class man has a better 
chance in our educational system than the 
first-class woman. In every community 
where there is a branch there is need for 
active and intelligent leadership and fear- 
less determination that politics and parti- 
sanship must give way to fairer and juster 
methods. Hand in hand with our fellow- 
ship campaign must go a demand that 
scholarship and educational leadership 
must be esteemed regardless of sex. It may 
be a more difficult campaign to wage than 
the fellowship fund, but it must be won. 


I nave told you the tale of our “‘horse 
and buggy"’ days. You will agree, I think, 
that we knew pretty well where we were 
going, and even made quite fair progress. 
If my mother were to sit as a court, I 
think she would hand down a decision 
that our procedure was constitutional. 
We have now come to “‘high-speed days’’ 
and marvellous methods of communica- 
tion, and new understanding of our social 
responsibilities. Our aims remain the 
same. Our methods of attaining them will 
be to some degree different. Under our re- 
cent brilliant leadership we have changed 
our procedure. Here, too, I am sure my 
mother would declare it constitutional, 
provided we are staunch in our determi- 
nation to serve this day and generation 
as faithfully as did that little group of 
more than half a century ago, and keep 
steadfastly in mind that their aim is not 
yet wholly fulfilled. 





Philosophy—the Business 


of Everyman ¢$¢9O OO % 


| eae all words of ancient use, philos- 
ophy has many meanings, and some 
of them are formidable if not pretentious. 
The word suggests to us a certain special 
or luxury subject which is not any part 
of the daily bread of education. My belief 
is just the opposite of that. Philosophy és 
the daily bread of higher or mature edu- 
cation; there is no subject which is so 
much every man’s business. 

If you consider what you mean by any- 
body’s philosophy, perhaps a short phrase 
for it is that philosophy is the sum of a 
man’s beliefs, — the sum of his working 
beliefs, the beliefs that he is using. Gil- 
bert Chesterton said in one of his essays, 
‘There is nothing so important to a man’s 
landlady as his philosophy.’’ She wants 
to know among other things whether he 
is going to pay his debts, that is, whether 
to do so is a part of his code — which in 
turn is part of his philosophy. There is 
nothing so important to a physician as 
his philosophy. He will have to decide 
from time to time whether he is going to 
act on the ancient code of physicians to 
save a life under all circumstances whether 
he regards that life as likely to be of bene- 
fit to any individual or not. He will be in 
many a tight place, as a physician, and he 
will have to fall back on his philosophy 
for a solution. 

Everybody has a philosophy, and the 
differences between man and man are 
chiefly philosophical differences. I will 
say more than that: the difference be- 
tween a man and himself is a philosophi- 
cal difference, by which I mean that peo- 


It Is Philosophy’s Function to Help 
Us Find the Meaning of Our Lives 
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ple frequently fall into a philosophy 
which does not belong to them, and 
which leads them away from themselves 
because they borrow the philosophy from 
somebody else. It is a misfit philosophy. 
If you see somebody going wrong — if 
you see a student going wrong, as you fre- 
quently do — you can usually, without 
psychoanalysis, find that there is some- 
thing wrong in his philosophy. C. G. 
Jung, psychiatrist, says the reason people 
come to him, all of his patients above 
thirty-five years, is because they do not 
know the meaning of life, they have lost 
the sense of the meaning of their own 
lives. And he says further that as a psy- 
chiatrist he hasn’t anything to say to 
them. Neither the theologian, nor the 
philosopher — according to Jung — is 
likely to be consulted by these people, 
because they expect to get the meaning of 
life from science, and, as he says, science 
cannot give it to them. That is a serious 
situation for the modern world to be in; 
and it suggests that philosophy probably 
has not been doing its duty. For it is the 
duty of philosophy to aid people to dis- 
cover the meaning of their lives. 


Looxinc at the world of action you 
realize at once that men who have done 
anything have done it under some phi- 
losophy. Here is Gordon in the Sudan. 
Why was it that this extraordinary man 
was able to put the Sudan in order, and to 
gain the confidence of the Sudanese in 
his early administration? It was because 
of a certain item of his philosophy which 
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he recorded in one of his journals, — that 
he believed in ‘‘serving the cause of the 
monarch whose bread he ate.’’ This was 
in marked contrast with Lord Cromer 
who while eating the bread of Egypt 
steadily served the cause of England. In 
small things, as in great, there is a philo- 
sophical angle to our lives, for no one can 
act without acting on some belief. 


Bor if everyone has a philosophy, why 
do we make a study of it? The reason can 
be seen in two stages of education which 
we all go through. Our early years are 
occupied with silent and semi-conscious 
acquisition of beliefs from the social en- 
vironment as authority. Primary and 
secondary education is largely given to 
securing the elementary techniques of our 
lives, but at the same time we are acquir- 
ing our elementary outfit of working be- 
liefs. We get our prejudices — let us call 
them that—in morals and manners, about 
religion and politics, about social strati- 
fication or social equality, or whatever 
else we adopt. These are our indispensable 
philosophical outfits. And then what hap- 
pens to us at adolescence? We begin to be 
skeptics, doubters. The upper regions of 
education, whether they take place in the 
college or in the hard school of experience, 
are given to critical testing of what we 
have in our early years acquired. It is the 
era of remaking our outfit of beliefs. This 
is the point at which philosophy becomes 
a study; it is the examination of beliefs. 
This era, which everyone ought to go 
through, I believe, is governed by a cer- 
tain desire for personal freedom. We do 
not wish to be controlled solely by in- 
herited thought. At least in America that 
sense of the necessity of individual free- 
dom in thinking is prevalent, and let me 
just pause here to say that the same thing 
is true in all parts of the world, in so far 
that there is a genuine democratic move- 
ment. For instance, in China, which in 
former years has been quite satisfied to 
accept a comparatively unchanging and 
traditional Confucianism, we have today 
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the most remarkable system of adult edu- 
cation in the world. I do not know how 
many may be aware of the marvelous 
experiments going on there. There is the 
work of James Y. C. Yen, who is asso- 
ciated with the Mass Education Move- 
ment in China. Jimmie Yen tried first of 
all a literacy movement, just simply to 
teach Chinese coolies, farmers, artisans, 
thirteen hundred characters by which 
they could read the papers which were 
published for them. Then he found that 
literacy was not enough. So he undertook 
in a country of four hundred million peo- 
ple to bring to everyone four subjects — 
literacy, hygiene, farming, and citizen- 
ship; and ‘‘citizenship’’ was philosophy. 
He thought that every Chinese ought to 
have these subjects as a basis for the new 
Chinese citizenship, because he was to be 
a thinking individual, and no longer a 
mere recipient of tradition. 

In brief, democratic life wherever it ex- 
ists requires individual thinking, and in- 
dividual thinking means philosophy. If 
in a democracy we do not have a philo- 
sophical background, we are not doing 
our duty by the elementary need of our 
citizens. 


Avcotescence brings the impulse of free- 
dom. It brings also the impulse toward 
rationality. We desire to reason things 
out, and to be sure that our beliefs are 
well established. Now reason alone can 
take us a very short distance, whether in 
philosophy or anything else which is im- 
portant. I think that your preconceived 
views about philosophy are very largely 
governed by the supposition that phi- 
losophy is an effort to think things out. 
And so it is, but one of the things phi- 
losophy tries to think out is how far 
thinking can take us. Nothing is more 
conspicuous in philosophy today than its 
own doubt about the capacity of reason 
alone to settle the ultimate problems of 
things; and so we might say that con- 
temporary philosophy is less conceited 
than it used to be. It tries to invoke the 
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kind of partnership between reason and 
intuition which is worth more than either 
alone, and it seeks that reasonableness 
of temper which destroys prejudice and 
error. 


Bor there is one other reason why in our 
adult education it is important to include 
a consideration of philosophy, and that 
is that philosophy is not a separate sub- 
ject. Every subject of study has its phi- 
losophy, and brings its philosophical sug- 
gestions. Hence these convictions of ours 
are being affected and modified by sug- 
gestions which come from every side, 
and to avoid confusion or mental help- 
lessness some aid in the form of an intro- 
duction to philosophy seems indispensa- 
ble. 

Let me mention the fact that the transi- 
tion in religious beliefs taking place all 
over the world is affecting our views of 
the world everywhere. I do not know 
what your religion may be personally; I 
dare say most of you have a religion 
which you have inherited and to some ex- 
tent modified in the course of your per- 
sonal growth. Maybe you have gotten rid 
of it altogether, and substituted some- 
thing else. In any case, you have to meet 
not alone the religious beliefs prevalent 
in our part of the world, but also the re- 
ligious beliefs prevalent in other parts 
of the world, for the world now faces the 
problem of a mutual understanding in 
fundamental moral outlook. We have to 
make up our minds what to think of 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Shintoism, 
and what out attitude toward them is to 
be. Christianity and Judaism, which are 
prevalent among us in various forms, have 
to meet these other religions on some kind 
of terms, and in the course of that meeting 
all of these religions are likely to be pro- 
foundly modified. Certainly in an era of 
religious transition you cannot hold to 
your original nucleus of belief without 
seriously thinking all around it; the prob- 
lems of religion turn often about prob- 
lems of philosophy. 
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Then, again, there are transitions in 
science. And all of the sciences bear upon 
philosophy. We shall speak of this later. 

And of course I need not mention the 
changes in politics, all of which now have 
become essentially philosophical ques- 
tions. The political issues are no longer 
issues of mere expedience, but issues of 
philosophy. 


Wirn this general picture of philoso- 
phy in the scheme of thought as the seri- 
ous and responsible examination of be- 
liefs, 1 should like to add a few words 
about two or three separate departments 
of philosophy, beginning with logic. 
Logic, I think, is a word with a some- 
what sinister connotation. We think of it 
with no particular friendliness, but I 
want to recommend the idea of logic to 
you by redefining it, and call it simply 
thinking about thinking. Inasmuch as 
we humans are destined to use the tool of 
thought in our life work, thinking about 
thinking is a perfectly natural activity, 
as soon as we desire to do our thinking 
well. 

I might illustrate some of the values of 
logic by showing some of the mistakes 
into which we sometimes fall. In an ad- 
dress to a philosophical meeting last 
December in Cambridge, Professor Bridg- 
man launched an attack on logic which 
was widely commented on in the press. 
He used the formula: ‘‘All men are mortal. 
Socrates is a man. Therefore Socrates is 
mortal.’’ Now this syllogism is, I sup- 
pose, the most dignified and ancient of all 
syllogisms, and so stands in a position of 
peculiar sanctity! What did Professor 
Bridgman urge against this venerable bit 
of reasoning?—That we don’t know 
whether all men are mortal or not; that 
we are not sure what we mean by either 
“‘man”’ or “‘mortal,’’ and on such a 
doubtful premise we can base no certain 
argument. 

lam sorry, but I must point out that my 
friend and colleague was guilty of a logi- 
cal fallacy. The logician does not say that 
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all men are mortal. He derives that in- 
formation from somebody else — from 
the scientist, and the scientist is supposed 
to know what this statement means. All 
the logician has to say is, that éf all men 
are mortal, and #f Socrates is a man, then 
it follows that Socrates is mortal. If we 
are not certain whether all men are mor- 
tal, it is the fault of the scientist. And 
Professor Bridgman in making the logical 
error of holding the logician accountable 
for his premise, relies on logic to make his 
point; for, he reasons, if we are uncertain 
whether all men are mortal, we must be 
uncertain whether the fact that Socrates 
is a man implies his mortality, and this 
reasoning of Professor Bridgman is a good 
bit of logic. 

Now a logician takes a certain amount 
of amusement in pointing out fallacies; 
but amusement of that sort is the playful 
garb of a very serious purpose — the pur- 
pose we all have in doing our thinking 
clearly. But there is today an even more 
vital purpose. In an age when university 
people like you unite for the purpose of 
promoting things which are worth while 
in the world, what we have to do in order 
to carry out any common enterprise is far 
more than to look out for the accuracy 
of our own personal reasoning. We have 
to look out for our capacity to reason to- 
gether. And to accomplish this unity in 
thought, the facility in diagnosing errors 
in argument and so of perceiving where 
our opponent leaves the track, and thereby 
recovering common ground with him, 
may be more important than the capacity 
to govern our own argument with skill. 


Now let us say a word about philosophy 
and the sciences. It seems to me this is 
particularly important if we are thinking 
about philosophy at all, for all science 
so easily works its way into philosophy. 
It is very hard to avoid the mental mo- 
mentum of making a transition from 
physics or astronomy with its vast picture 
of the universe toward some belief in re- 
gard to the nature of the world. This is 


typical, I think, of almost anyone whose 
mind is open for the first time to the 
wonders of science and the triumphs of 
the scientific technique. Every college 
student ought to become enthusiastic 
about science, and I think this enthusiasm 
is a characteristic trait of our time, in 
college or out. With this there frequently 
comes a strange sense of desolation about 
the wider meaning of the world. The 
meaning of this desolation is not hard to 
discern if one reads passages from various 
scientists in which the scientist has turned 
from science into philosophy. I venture 
to read some remarks which Bertrand 
Russell made in this direction in recent 
years: 


Man is the product of causes which had no pre- 
vision of the end that was to be achieved. Man comes 
out of the inanimate world. His origin, his growth, 
his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, et 
cetera, are but the outcome of accidental collisions 
of atoms. All the labors of all the ages are destined 
to destruction in the vast death of the solar system, 
and the whole temple of man’s achievement must be 
inevitably buried beneath the ruins. . .. All of 
these things, if not quite beyond dispute, are so 
nearly certain that no philosophy which rejects them 
can hope to stand. 


This is a very eloquent and clear pic- 
ture of some of the philosophic conclu- 
sions which we find being drawn from 
science. Notice, however, that science 
doesn't say these things. Physics doesn't say 
these things, or astronomy. Neither is 
this good philosophy. It is some inter- 
mediate thing, and it is very important 
that any student who is caught in the 
realm of science should recognize that 
this is only one of the several possible 
alternative interpretations of the course 
of nature. Philosophy should give him 
those alternatives. 


‘Tauaz are two sciences which are pecu- 
liarly dangerous because they are pecu- 
liarly important. What I am saying is not 
a criticism of these sciences. It is a compli- 
ment to them; it is always the important 
things that are most dangerous. The 
sciences in question are psychology and 
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sociology — psychology because it is the 
science of the human mind, sociology be- 
cause we ourselves are included in the pic- 
ture. You can easily see that when man 
in pursuit of scientific achievement finally 
turns the light of science on himself, 
something exceptional is going to happen. 
He is considering himself as a scientific 
object, an object of scientific investiga- 
tion. What he finds about himself in these 
studies is true. The question is: is it com- 
plete? That is, can psychology as a nat- 
ural science tell the whole truth about 
human nature? 

There is just one thing I will take time 
to say, and that, I think, everyone con- 
sidering psychology is ready to grant and 
assert; namely, that when natural science 
is turned to human nature, it is the psy- 
chologist himself who is turning it 
there. That is, we can never forget the 
man who is doing the studying, and the 
purpose for which that study is instituted. 
In so far as he succeeds in picturing hu- 
man nature as simply the mechanical 
order of stimulus and response, under the 
ideal of pure and final behaviorism, he 
turns human nature into something purely 
meaningless, because science doesn’t 
deal with meaning. If we could explain 
human nature thoroughly in terms of 
movements of the stars and atoms, we 
should reduce human nature to complete 
meaninglessness; but the meaning persists 
in the fact that we are the ones who are 
studying ourselves and have purposes for 
that study. Therefore the one who dis- 
sects, even if he tries to dissect himself, 
can never get wholly onto the dissecting 
table. His essential self remains outside 
the mechanism he observes. Therefore so 
much of the impression that the current 
science of psychology gives us is neces- 
sarily an incomplete impression of the 
living and purposing human being. 


I TURN then to a final aspect of the rela- 
tion of philosophy to life, and that is the 
theory of values of life, upon which, if 
possible, I should like to spend an hour 
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and a half. The values of life ought to 
be studied in connection with the differ- 
ences between man and animal. If we 
briefly look at what these differences are, 
we find man and animal have the same 
set of instincts, and with that goes a 
peculiar satisfaction. We can almost de- 
rive a theory of the values of life from 
the theory of instinct, as Dr. McDougall 
did. The difference between man and 
animal becomes an exciting question. | 
suggest one or two differences. 


Onz is that in the human being instincts 
are better balanced than they are in ani- 
mals, No important instinct has all its 
own way with the human being. Every 
one of them has a counter instinct set 
along beside it, which holds it in bal- 
ance. Pugnacity we have in abundance, I 
hope, but with pugnacity there has de- 
veloped in man a certain compunction 
about destroying human beings. So it is 
not easy for a man to kill a man. He al- 
ways has to violate something in himself 
in order to do it. In the same way these 
vigorous and fundamental instincts of 
nutrition, reproduction, acquisitiveness, 
all are balanced by counter instincts. 
And the balance gives man this opportu- 
nity for hesitation which characterizes 
the human being. Hesitation requires him 
to refer not to instinct but to ideas, to 
thought, for the settlement of the prob- 
lem. 

In the second place, the instincts of men 
are unified as the instincts of the animal 
are not. The animal has his daily pro- 
gram. He has his time for hunting and his 
time for eating and his time for sleeping, 
and all these fit into the day’s work with- 
out inner opposition. But, for man, the 
program is not made by nature. He has to 
make his own program, and therefore he 
has to bring all interests under the domi- 
nance of a single impulse. Let us give this 
single impulse the very inadequate name of 
the ‘‘will to power.’’ Curiosity in man is 
one form of will to power through knowl- 
edge. Hunger is a form of will to power, 











fear is an impulse to get out of a region in 
which we have no power into a region in 
which we are powerful, and consequently 
fear is a negative form of the will to 
power. However we wish to name it, 
there is just one dominant impulse, which 
we call the will to power, or will to live, 
or will to reality. There we are unified 
in our impulsive life as no animal is uni- 
fied. 


W ua this goes this further extraordi- 
nary difference, that man is the only ani- 
mal that has an idea of the whole of the 
world he lives in. If we are hunters, we 
need an idea of the region we are hunting 
in. If we are acquiring knowledge, we 
need knowledge of the unlimited region 
which contains all partial regions. With 
this reference of every part to a whole 
goes the fact that man is the only being 
that sees everything double — sees things 
mostly for what they are, but also for 
what they are not. With the animal, the 
thing is simply what it is. With man it is 
what it is, and also it isn’t what it isn’t. 
And what it isn’t may be the most im- 
portant thing about it. Let me illustrate. 
Here is a donkey going around on a tread- 
mill. The donkey is doing that a thousand 
times a day, yet he is not engaged in 
counting the number of times. He doesn’t 
know how many times he is going to do 
this, nor does he care. If you put a man 
to that job, he would soon be preoccupied 
with what he was not doing. He would 
have a negative as well as a positive view 
of his own actions. And in this case the 
negative becomes the more important. 
Man has the capacity to be bored, as no 
animal has, because man has a conception 
of the whole, demands to fill it with some- 
thing worth while, and is unhappy unless 
this is the case. 

What do we get out of this picture of 
values? Man is the only animal that has a 
purpose. What will satisfy his purpose? 
Nothing except using his ideas so as to 
Create something permanent, to embody 
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an idea in fact — that is the happiness of 
man. And the unhappiness of man is 
futility, the inability to get any of his 
ideas embodied in fact. 


Now just this little hasty, superficial 
review of man’s field of values shows one 
thing about philosophy. Philosophy is 
almost a necessity of human nature, 
in order that man may discover what is 
that system of ideas in which he may 
hope to have his own will to power satis- 
fied, in which we may have some little 
inkling of immortality through the per- 
petuation of our thoughts or deeds in the 
continuance of human life. I conclude by 
saying this about philosophy: 


‘Taar philosophy quite apart from utili- 
ties and necessities is the enjoyment of 
the peculiar human capacity for reflecting 
upon itself, for no animal reflects upon 
himself. No animal considers his own life 
or death. No animal writes diaries, or 
makes pictures of himself. No animal 
paints a portrait. There is no self-viewing 
and self-judging, within the picture of the 
entire world, except as characteristic 
human activities and human enjoyments. 
This conspectus of life, bringing things 
together from a point of view beyond 
space and time and beyond self — that is 
the real happiness of the human spirit. 
It is taking courage in our estimate of the 
calling of the human being, believing 
that we are destined ultimately to know 
the world in which we live, that we can 
gain some conception of the truth about 
things, about ourselves, and about God. 
Aristotle was reproached in his own time 
because the aims of philosophy were too 
high for human nature: this knowledge 
was for the gods, the immortal ones — 
it was out of reach of man. And may Aris- 
totle’s proud reply encourage us here: 
‘*Let us live, then, as though immortality 
were our share.”’ 

Let us live, then, as though philosophy 
were our share. 

















































































































































































































National Defense: Concepts, 


Institutions and Policies+ + » From the Report of the Study 


HAT is self-defense?’’ — For a long 

V V time this question has vexed those 
who seek organization for the preserva- 
tion of international peace. When the 
question of what constitutes defensive 
war is raised, the peace movement has 
been prone to skate around the problem, 
or attempted to deal with specific issues 
by asserting that a line could be drawn be- 
tween armament for defense and arma- 
ment for offense. When one started to 
trace the line, however, it vanished. 

Successive National Conferences on the 
Cause and Cure of War endeavored to see 
the problem clearly, and in 1936 the 
Eleventh Conference decided to have a 
commission of its own members set up to 
study American concepts, institutions, 
and policies of national defense. This 
committee, fifteen in number, was drawn 
from all parts of the country, the members 
working separately or in groups on vari- 
ous aspects of the total problem. A pre- 
liminary report was presented to the 
Twelfth Conference at Chicago, and the 
Study Commission on National Defense 
was authorized to continue its work. 
The Marathon Round Tables will use this 
report as the basis for their advanced 
work in 1937-38 and the Study Commis- 
sion will go on with an investigation of 
the effects of certain lines of foreign 
policy upon the national defense estab- 
lishment of the United States. 

The Commission soon discovered that 
the prevailing tendency was to write and 
talk about national defense policies in 
abstract and emotional terms. They faced 
the fact that they knew amazingly little 
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about the actual structure of the national 
defense establishment and equally little 
about its operation; accordingly they 
went to work to study the institutions of 
national defense in the United States, 
hoping out of this study to come to a 
concrete understanding of the policies 
underlying them. The report was in three 
parts — first, a description of the national 
defense establishment of the United 
States; second, an exposition of our con- 
cepts and policies of national defense; 
and third, a brief list of tentative recom- 
mendations. A summary of the first two 
parts is given here. 


I. Tue Nationa DerensE EsTABLISHMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


N SOME degree every part of the national 
I government is connected with the 
formulation or administration of national 
defense policies, and, in addition to the 
executive departments, Congress and the 
President have important responsibilities 
in providing for ‘‘the common defense.” 
The United States Army is organized 
under the National Defense Act of 1916, 
as amended to 1935. It includes the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, and 
the Organized Reserves. The War Depart- 
ment is the administrative organ of the 
Army and its link with other branches of 
the government. The Army is connected 
with the governments of the states 
through the National Guard and the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

The organization of the United States 
Army represents a compromise between 
the dislike of standing armies character- 
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istic of English and American democracy 
and the historical fact that warfare is 
increasingly an activity of entire popula- 
tions. We maintain a relatively small 
force, so organized that it can be ex- 
panded quickly to meet the demands of 
mass warfare, if necessary. This system 
differs from that of continental Europe, 
where large armies are kept in active 
service. France, for example, maintains 
an army of about 700,000 men, backed up 
by hundreds of thousands of trained re- 
serves. The Regular Army of the United 
States comprises 155,000 enlisted men and 
12,000 officers; the National Guard is 
approximately the same size, and there 
are about 125,000 officers enrolled in the 
Organized Reserves. This skeleton force 
is spread out thinly over the territory of 
the United States. One fourth of the 
Regular Army is stationed outside of con- 
tinental United States, most of it in the 
Panama Canal Zone, Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

One of the important characteristics of 
modern warfare that shows up in the 
organization of a peacetime army de- 
signed, as is that of the United States, to 
serve as a framework for a large fighting 
force, is the increasing importance of 
trained specialists, particularly to utilize 
the newer implements of warfare. Also, a 
peacetime army capable of quick ex- 
pansion necessarily maintains a larger 
proportion of officers than does an army 
on a war footing. 

The annual military budget of the 
War Department is about $400,000,000. 
Roughly two thirds of this sum goes into 
the pay, subsistence, and transportation 
of the personnel of the Army and the War 
Department — an average of $1,200 per 
year per person. The remaining one third 
is designated for the purchase and upkeep 
of equipment. 

One of the important differences be- 
tween the Army and Navy shows up in 
appropriations, because the proportion of 
Navy expenditures is reversed, — about 
one third for personnel and two thirds for 
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equipment. The effectiveness of a modern 
navy depends to a large extent upon 
highly specialized material equipment 
— ships that take two or three years to 
build and machinery that is not only 
complex, but must be kept constantly 
modernized. 

The United States Navy is administered 
by the Navy Department. The Marine 
Corps, which is attached to the Navy, 
serves on both land and sea. The Navy, 
itself, in addition to its active component, 
has a reserve force consisting of the 
Fleet Reserve, the Volunteer Naval 
Reserve, and the Merchant Marine Re- 
serve. The personnel of the Navy (about 
100,000 officers and enlisted men plus 
18,000 Marines) is distributed aboard the 
vessels of the fleet and at shore establish- 
ments. The fleet is now manned at about 
85 per cent of full wartime strength, the 
minimum considered necessary to keep 
the vessels in operation and provide 
adequate training in time of peace. 

The United States Navy has some 400 
ships, of which half are fighting craft 
and half do patrol and auxiliary duty. 
They are divided among the United 
States Fleet, the Asiatic Fleet, and two 
small special service squadrons. Most of 
the United States Fleet is now stationed 
on the Pacific Coast. The investment of 
the United States in its fleet was one and a 
half billion dollars in 1935 (the last 
year for which figures are available). 

The question is frequently raised as to 
why the Army and Navy do not work 
more closely together. As a matter of fact, 
the activities of the two services are 
closely coordinated in peacetime as well 
as in war. There are not only joint com- 
missions of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, but local Joint Planning Com- 
mittees in the Army corps areas and Naval 
districts. The educational facilities of the 
two services are used to promote coopera- 
tion and each year joint Army and Navy 
maneuvers are held. 

One characteristic of the armed forces 
of a nation differentiates them sharply 
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from the organizations that discharge 
other functions of government — namely 
that they exist, not to do work of imme- 
diate, practical usefulness to the nation at 
all times, but only to serve at abnormal 
times, under exceptional conditions, when 
the international scene has undergone a 
sharp change; and then they are expected 
to carry the burden of directing the chief 
public activity of the moment. Thus, a 
modern army and navy, in order to do 
their jobs well in peacetime, must not only 
drill their troops and make up plans of 
strategy for all conceivable wars, but 
must make recommendations for the be- 
havior of the whole nation under war 
conditions. This situation is the source of 
the Industrial Mobilization Plan, which 
outlines the arrangements and legislation 
which military experts think would be 
necessary to insure efficient functioning of 
the productive forces of the nation in 
time of war. 

If the Army and Navy serve primarily 
to defend the nation in time of war, the 
Department of State is our peacetime 
‘Department of National Defense’’ and 
an important adjunct to the armed forces 
in war. Its primary purpose is to assist the 
President in maintaining relations be- 
tween this country and the other nations 
of the world. This is accomplished by the 
routine settlement day by day of differ- 
ences which arise between this and other 
governments, and by the undertaking of 
long-time policies that have for their 
object the furtherance of peace. 

The staff of the State Department is 
small. The Department in Washington is 
manned by 750 people and there are some 
3,600 persons in the diplomatic and con- 
sular branches of the Foreign Service. 

In contrast to the War and Navy De- 
partments, the State Department is very 
inexpensive. Its annual budget is about 
$15,000,000 — approximately 1.5 per cent 
of the amount spent on the Army and 
Navy. Such a comparison is not entirely 
fair, however, because of the fundamental 
differences in the entire set-up of the 
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diplomatic arms of the government and 
its fighting forces. Diplomacy is an in- 
expensive method of national defense, in 
terms of money, but its universal adop- 
tion to the exclusion of more expensive 
forms waits upon developments beyond 
the control of any part of our national 
defense establishment. 


II. Concepts AND Poticies oF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


XAMINATION Of the national defense 
E establishment of the United States 
brings us to a study of our national defense 
concepts and policies. Our first question is 
inevitably, ‘““What is to be defended?’ 
Specific answers can be arranged in a list 
of five objectives for the national defense 
of the United States: our territory, our 
people, our economic interests, our poli- 
cies, and our system of government. 

The simplest and most concrete object 
of defense is territory, and it is the object 
on which most people will agree. There is 
not, however, universal agreement as to 
what should be counted as “‘our territory”’ 
for purposes of military defense. Legally, 
the territory of the United States consists 
of the following: (1) the forty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia, (2) Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands, (3) the Hawai- 
ian Islands, (4) Guam, Samoa, Midway, 
Wake, and the other small islands in the 
Pacific, (5) the Panama Canal Zone, (6) 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and 
(7) the Philippine Commonwealth. 

A definition of the territory of the 
United States settles the question as to 
who are our people. However, the real 
issue arises over the problem of how far 
citizens of this country are to be pro- 
tected when they go outside of our terri- 
tory. Whether the United States should 
undertake to protect the economic inter- 
ests of its citizens in foreign countries is 
one of the most controversial issues in the 
whole range of defense controversies. 

In discussing the next objective of 
national defense —our policies — we 
come into the realm of intangibles and 
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abstractions. We think immediately of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the Open Door in 
China, the integrity of China, the renunci- 
ation of war as an instrument of national 
policy, as the major international policies 
or commitments of the United States. 
Each contains an element of tangible value 
to this country and each one is not only an 
objective of defense but also a means of 
defending other objectives. 

The last objective of national defense in 
the list — our system of government — 
involves internal as well as foreign poli- 
tics. There are two aspects of the problem 
as it touches foreign affairs. One is the 
purpose of protecting our form of govern- 
ment as it exists within our own bound- 
aries, against the efforts of foreign powers 
to change it; the other is the idea of de- 
fending our general principles of govern- 
ment when a fellow-democracy’ is en- 
gaged in war with countries that uphold 
other political principles. 

One more objective of defense is begin- 
ning to emerge from discussion — the 
preservation of peace with other coun- 
tries. For the United States the era of 
little wars is at an end, and a major war 
involving the entire population and all 
the resources of the nation could only be a 
catastrophe, no matter what the outcome. 
The moment of great decision would come 
when the United States would have to 
weigh this catastrophe against the ca- 
lamity of an attack upon the other ob- 
jectives of defense, and would have 
to determine whether the preservation 
of peace was more important than terri- 
tory, people, economic interests, policies, 
or system of government. 

At present the United States is in the 
process of re-defining the objectives of 
national defense into three main groups: 
— first, those which are so essential to 
our very existence as an independent 
nation that any attack upon them would 
certainly have to be met by force if peace- 
ful methods failed; second, those object- 
ives for whose defense we will make 
strenuous diplomatic efforts but for 
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which we are not quite willing to wage 
war; and finally, those interests for whose 
defense we let it be known the govern- 
ment of the United States takes no 
responsibility whatever. In the first 
category we find (1) direct attack upon 
the territory of the United States and 
(2) any attempt of a non-American power 
to gain territory or establish a protector- 
ate in the western hemisphere. In the 
second belong at present (1) our commit- 
ments regarding China and (2) our com- 
mitments under the Pact of Paris. The 
third category includes the lives and 
property of American citizens under the 
conditions defined in the Neutrality Act. 
On the borderline between the first and 
second categories lie (1) any threat to the 
independence of the Philippine Common- 
wealth after it is separated from the 
United States and (2) threats to our 
system of government in a possible war 
abroad between democracy and fascism. 
The protection of the lives and property 
of American citizens in cases not covered 
by the Neutrality Act does not fall clearly 
into any of the categories. 

From the time when the United States 
began to be interested in the outcome of 
the World War until 1933 the dominant 
theory of the peace movement was that 
defense against the outbreak of war could 
best be attained by international methods. 
Since that time there has been a notable 
shift away from faith in methods of inter- 
national organization and international 
control. This difference — the difference 
between the collective and the independ- 
ent approach to the maintenance of 
peace and the defense of vital objectives 
— is the most fundamental problem in 
our whole national defense policy today. 
We cannot expect the national defense 
establishment to be modified in any sig- 
nificant way until the American people 
make a clear decision as to what they 
consider the essential objectives of defense 
and reach a conclusion on the issue of 
collective versus independent - interna- 
tional action. 





Who Should Select 


America’s Movies? + + + How Can Public Opinion Make Itself 


Felt in a Take-All-or-None System? 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


acts have their own way of uncovering 
gr eo They must be met square 
on. To attempt to evade them is common 
sport, and even in handling facts and 
figures our emotional make-up is likely to 
lead to unevenness because of different 
emphasis. 

In discussing a topic as important to 
every phase of the motion picture as 
compulsory block booking and the com- 
panion practice of blind-selling, one of 
the difficulties in fact handling is to take 
into account all of the facts that are im- 
portant and to exercise due caution in 
coming to final conclusions. 

When movies were very young, most 
people were too curious about the new 
form of entertainment to be critical. 
Producers during that developmental 
period worked out a plan of complete 
program service which not only provided 
exhibitors with films for their semi- 
weekly or weekly picture shows, but 
assured outlets for the entire production 
of the studios. 

Nearly everything about the industry 
has changed since those early days. 
It has become a major business operation 
and a major human responsibility. In its 
rapid growth, exuberance, exaggeration, 
abuse, and damage have gone alongside 
of entertainment, art, and education. 
Financial investment has increased in- 
ordinately; production and distribution 
have been extended to include exhibition 
in many locations; controls have been 
tightened correspondingly. There has 
been constant vacillation and continual 


change in production programs. While 
there have been idealists and enthusiasts 
and great leaders associated with the 
motion picture industry, its essential 
control has remained with interests that 
have measured success by quick box-office 
returns. 


Tue commercial aspects of public enter- 
tainment in a swiftly moving democracy 
are most difficult of solution. We always 
seem to have to pass through a turbulent 
and unsatisfactory period in adapting 
new inventions into American life. That 
seems to have been particularly true with 
the motion picture, which has developed 
so fast in our very midst that we feel like 
Lilliputians when we seek to understand, 
guide, and perhaps regulate its activities. 
There are certain fundamental commercial 
abuses such as compulsory block booking 
that need to be eliminated before we can 
even get an honest start on the real ques- 
tion of social values. 


Sicmiricant facts are revealed by Nelson 
L. Greene, editor of Educational Screen, 
in a study of the service of evaluating 
theatrical films which has been carried 
regularly in that magazine for more than 
ten years. Of the 353 films rated ‘‘excel- 
lent,’’ 45 per cent were box-office suc- 
cesses, while of the 1,392 rated ‘“‘poor,”’ 
only 8 per cent were money-makers. 
That the public wanted the best, and that 
the best made the most money, ought to 
indicate to every producer the futility of 
mediocre productions. 
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Comparison of totals seems even more 
important. By means of the take-all-or- 
none system of selling, defended by the 
producers and distributors, nearly four 
times as Many poor pictures have been 
forced upon the public as those classified 
as excellent. Surely there is sound reason 
to challenge a practice that guarantees a 
dumping ground for mediocre pictures at 
the rate of four to one, particularly when 
eminent producers and directors say 
quite frankly that they are deliberately 
produced as ‘‘B’’ and *‘C’’ pictures. 

When we go or send our children to the 
movies for entertainment we have a right 
to ask for good movies, whatever the 
type — comedy, drama, farce, musical, 
mystery, satire, western, adventure, travel, 
animated cartoon — feature or short — 
as the case may be. And good does not 
imply all super-spectacles, nor production 
costs of fabulous sums. 

There have been some highly com- 
mendable films, particularly since 1934, 
and a good number of quite acceptable 
quality. There have been too many 
shoddy, stupid, and commonplace pic- 
tures which the movie-going public in 
most small town and neighborhood 
theaters has had to accept with the good 
under the prevailing system of exhibitor 
contracts. It has been possible to hedge 
cancellation privileges with enough pro- 
visions to make their utilization difficult 
if not entirely restricted in too many 
cases. 


Tu elimination of compulsory block 
booking will not automatically provide 
socially desirable pictures at every neigh- 
borhood theater. Constant effort and 


' steady support will be needed from all of 


the community groups and individu- 
als genuinely interested in worth-while 
movie programs for children and for 
adults. 

The substitution of selective block book- 
ing for compulsory block booking will 
eliminate what has come to be a stock 
alibi, or a signal to call out all of the de- 





fenses of the organized industry, and will 
make each link in the chain from picture 
producer to theater patron carry his own 
responsibility for the pictures which make 
up the average program. 

Support of local public opinion is of 
major importance. Does it need to be 
assisted by legislation, or can good rather 
than shoddy pictures be assured in some 
other way? The whole matter, I believe, 
comes down to the question: Is it possible 
to have regularly good, average motion 
picture programs in every community 
that wants them without legislation to 
control abuses that both exist and persist? 
Up to the present time only one answer 
has been possible: It is not! 


W: MEET here, as often before, the 
question: Will an industry respond to sin- 
cere and vital criticism by doing its own 
surgery, with some loss of blood perhaps, 
or is the sense of gain so powerful that 
only outsiders through pressure on legis- 
lators can perform the operation? Quib- 
bling and juggling figures can make black 
look gray or even white on paper, but can- 
not produce the results desired by the 
public. Some form of grading pictures as 
to quality, suitability to juvenile audi- 
ences, and so on should be developed by 
the producers and backed by them as are 
other products put on national sale. 
When this is done more definitely than it 
is now, the exhibitor can know just what 
type of goods he may purchase or lease 
and so inform the public. 

It is simply intolerable to allow a con- 
dition to continue in the motion pictures 
similar to that which would exist if a 
woman went to the market to buy twelve 
fresh eggs, only to be told, “‘You may 
have four good fresh eggs, but you are 
compelled to buy four half bad and four 
suspicious or definitely bad eggs to make 
out the dozen.”’ 

Plausibility of exposition can in no 
way change the basic facts. They will 
eventually control. Why not hurry up the 
process? 











Notes from the Savannah Convention 


The Setting 


“Southern atmosphere,’’ ‘‘Southern 
hospitality,’’ — these are overworked 
phrases, but the reality which is behind 
them made the Savannah Convention a 
memorable event. At Savannah, Conven- 
tion visitors found ‘‘Southern atmos- 
phere’’ in unforgettable gardens, with 
silver mist of Spanish moss above the 
flaming intensity of azalea bloom; in the 
gentle oases of shady green along main 
thoroughfares — old squares planned for 
Indian defense, but surviving for happier 
uses; in the stately old houses, with their 
high ceilings, curving stairways, and 
memories enough to furnish plots for a 
dozen of Gone with the Wind. At our meet- 
ings we were reminded of the Southern 
setting by banks of azaleas making a 
garden frame for the auditorium stage; by 
gay little dolls on the dinner tables 
(colored mammies in spotless aprons, 
field hands complete to pipe and ban- 
dana); and at each banquet-room door by 
an overflowing basket of cotton, with a 
bright-eyed little pickaninny almost bur- 
ied in the soft mound, and beside her a 
storybook mammy come to life, wide 
skirts, snowy turban, and all. 

As for Southern hospitality — it was 
realized in hostesses who remained gra- 
cious, charming, and unhurried while 
they worked miracles of efficiency; who 
kept the wheels of a big convention oiled 
and smoothly turning, and at the same 
time made each delegate feel that she was 
personally a welcome guest. Their untir- 
ing helpfulness was nobly supplemented 
by the pages, who seemed to have a 
positive genius for being on the spot 
when needed. And not only A.A.U.W. 
members, but seemingly everyone in 
Savannah — including newspapers, flor- 


ists, the Chamber of Commerce, W.P.A., 
and the jeweler who displayed our fellow- 
ship gifts — all joined in making a new 
‘“high’’ for convention success. 

The Convention was welcomed to 
Savannah at a reception tendered by the 
Georgia State Division — a happy and 
festive occasion which gave an oppor- 
tunity for delegates to meet their host- 
esses, national officers, Headquarters staff 
— and each other. 


The Delegates 


Registration showed 540 delegates, 60 
alternates, and 232 visitors — a total of 
832 in attendance. All sections were 
represented. 

The discussion sections showed that 
those who attended were deeply con- 
cerned with the role which the Associa- 
tion may play in the community, state, 
and nation, and eager to develop the 
Association's program along lines which 
Carry out its purpose from the beginning 
— “practical educational work.’ More 
time was allowed for discussion of 
A.A.U.W. problems at this Convention 
than at any in recent years, but even so, 
the sessions always closed with the dele- 
gates still wishing for “‘more."’ 


Our Presidents 


The Association was happy in the 
presence of a past president and founder of 
A.A.U.W., Marion Talbot; the president 
of the Association, Meta Glass; and the 
president of the International Federation, 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve. The addresses of 
these three leaders of university women 
appear in this JourNAL. 

Another former A.A.U.W. president 
had been expected to preside at the inter- 
national relations meetings — Mary E. 
Woolley, chairman of the A.A.U.W. 
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Committee on International Relations. 
However, on the day of the international 
relations section’s discussion, Miss Wool- 
ley was receiving an honorary degree 
from the University of Chicago in recog- 
nition of her contributions to education 
and to peace. The section wired congratu- 
lations and felicitations to Miss Woolley. 


The Arts: Evening Sessions 


The Association's growing interest in 
the arts was recognized in two of the 
evening events — as different as possible 
from each other, but with this in com- 
mon, that both dramatized human emo- 
tions and experience. ‘Heaven Bound,”’ 
presented by local Negroes and sponsored 
by the Savannah Branch, has been de- 
scribed as a dramatized Pilgrim's Progress. 
One by one a dozen pilgrims, encouraged 
by the choir of angels, enacted their 
struggle against trial and temptation on 
the journey to the Heavenly Gates, and 
no one in the audience remained unmoved 
by the sincerity and dignity and dra- 
matic feeling of that portrayal of faith 
triumphant. 

On the second evening, Doris Humph- 
rey and Charles Weidman and their group 
of dancers gave a demonstration-concert, 
tracing the development of the modern 
dance, freed from traditions in order to 
express modern life. The program was 
intensely interesting, full of vigor, origi- 
nality, and humor; the audience had the 
sense of watching the beginnings of a new 
art which is growing into something 
vital. 


Art Exhibits 


Art exhibitions arranged especially for 
the Convention were an interesting fea- 
ture. At the Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Science, where some of the meetings were 
held, Miss Leila Mechlin, Director of 
Southern Art Projects, had arranged a 
distinguished collection presenting a 
survey of American painting, from colo- 
nial times to the present. Two other art 
exhibits hung in the hotel: one by chil- 
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dren taught under the Federal Arts Proj- 
ect, and one a collection of paintings and 
sculpture from the Procurement Division, 
Department of Painting and Sculpture, 
U. S. Treasury, showing the work of 
adults portraying the American scene. 
These loan collections are available to any 
branch for the asking. (Address Mr. 
Edward Rowan at the Procurement 
Division.) 


A.A.U.W. Exhibits 


A special exhibit room at the Conven- 
tion headquarters hotel was given over to 
charts, posters, etc., presenting graphi- 
cally the work of the Association. Copies 
in reduced form of the pin maps and others 
showing A.A.U.W. work were sent to all 
branches with the last General Director's 
Letter. Unfortunately it was not possible 
to reproduce the large posters which 
carried photographs and other illustra- 
tions from the work of some of our fel- 
lows. This collection, conveying the 
variety and interest of the fellows’ work 
as no description can, has been shipped to 
a number of state meetings and is avail- 
able for others in the fall. 


Biennial Record 


One of the features of the Convention 
was the printed Biennial Record, prepared 
by the General Director, a copy of which 
was given to each delegate. This publica- 
tion includes a summary of work at Head- 
quarters and progress of committee work, 
together with the Treasurer’s report and 
membership statistics. A copy has been 
sent to each branch president who was not 
at the convention, and members may 
secure this survey of the past two years in 
A.A.U.W. on request to Headquarters, as 
long as the limited supply lasts. 


Addresses on Adult Education 


The program theme, ‘Education — the 
Foundation of Social Organization,’’ was 
developed first in a general session with 
three addresses on ‘‘Adult Education, 
Philosophy, and Practice.’’ The speakers 
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were Dr. Morse Cartwright, Director of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation; Dr. Irving Lorge, Research Asso- 
ciate, Institute of Educational Research, 
Columbia University; and Dr. William 
Ernest Hocking, Professor of Philosophy, 
Harvard University. 

Next, the Convention divided into four 
sections — education, international rela- 
tions, social studies, and the arts — to 
consider ‘‘Thought and Action in Adult 
Education.’’ Each section was addressed 
by three speakers, well-known leaders in 
the field. 

As many of these addresses as possible 
will be printed in this and the October 
issue of the JourNaL. One address given 
at the International Relations Section has 
been mimeographed and is available on 
request to Headquarters — ‘‘What Is a 
Foreign Policy and Where Does It Come 
From?”’ by Dr. Edith E. Ware. 


Discussion 


The four sections met on the following 
day in morning and luncheon sessions for 
discussion of ‘*‘A.A.U.W. Thought and 


Action’’ in each field. Excerpts from 
the discussion given elsewhere in this 
JourNnaL are samples rather than sum- 
maries. 

Opportunity was given for talking over 
other phases of A.A.U.W. work at lunch- 
eon meetings for state and branch presi- 
dents, and ‘‘special interest suppers’? — 
fellowships, A.A.U.W.-alumnae club 
relations, recent graduates, and publicity. 

At the fellowship supper the discussion 
brought out the fact that much aid is 
available to the undergraduate (espe- 
cially since the N.Y.A. came into being), 
while very little is offered to the more 
mature and gifted woman scholar. On 
this point Dr. Katharine J. Gallagher, 
chairman of the Awards Committee, 
spoke: 

There are women in this world everywhere who 
can hold their own in assimilating and organizing 


knowledge, all of which is effective and valuable and 
to be praised. No one today questions, I think, that a 
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woman has as much assimilative power as anyone 
else in the world. But the Association is working for 
a different purpose —to make opportunities for 
women who have the creative spark, who can 
sail out over unfathomed seas, test what is true 
and what is not true, and so broaden the boundaries 
of knowledge. 

We cannot expect everyone to catch this vision. 
You are building for others to inhabit the structure. 
It is a wonderful thing to do. 


The discussion of A.A.U.W.-alum- 
nae relations stressed particularly the 
opportunities for cooperation between 
A.A.U.W. branches and local alumnae 
groups. 

At the recent graduates supper, dele- 
gates spoke of the need for A.A.U.W. 
programs which will appeal to a younger 
group, trained more intensively than 
their elders in political science and 
the arts. It was recommended that at- 
tention be given to making the transfer 
easy when it is time for a member to step 
out of the recent graduates group. A 
definite limit of five years after graduation 
for the younger group was one recom- 
mendation; constantly enlisting junior 
members in other activities of the branch 
so that the transition would come natu- 
rally was another solution. 

State presidents, considering some vital 
A.A.U.W. problems, raised the question 
of standards: What constitutes a study 
group? Should bridge, dancing, and read- 
ing groups be counted as study groups? 
Should a distinction be made between 
groups that do serious study but on an 
undergraduate level, and those which 
have ‘‘gone on”’ to graduate study levels? 
It was generally agreed that recreation 
groups should be encouraged as a desir- 
able factor in opportunity for self- 
expression, but that they should not be 
listed or evaluated as A.A.U.W. study 
groups. In the discussion of methods of 
improving the organization and adminis- 
tration of A.A.U.W. work, a conference 
or ‘‘school”’ for officers and chairmen was 
advocated. 

At the publicity meeting, representa- 
tives of the New York Times and Herald- 
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Tribune urged more attention to publicity, 
and protested that university women 
‘hide their light under a bushel.”’ 


Fellowships 


The Convention fellowship meeting is 
always a colorful and picturesque one. 
At Savannah the fellowship recognition 
ceremony was particularly a gala occa- 
sion, celebrating notable steps forward in 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund. 

Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, chairman of the 
national Committee on Fellowship En- 
dowment, summarized progress of the 
Fund. The points noted in her address are 
given on another page. In the recognition 
ceremony Mrs. Atkinson presentedcandle- 
sticks and bowls of Royal Porcelain from 
Copenhagen, as an expression of apprecia- 
tion for outstanding work for fellowships. 
First, bowls filled with gay flowers were 
presented to three of our leaders in fellow- 
ship work: Marion Talbot, long a 
champion of fellowships; Margaret E. 
Maltby, one of our early fellows, for 
seventeen years a member of the Awards 
Committee and for ten years its chairman; 
and Katharine J. Gallagher, present 
chairman of the Committee. 

Rejoicing over the fact that the Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt Fellowship (South Pa- 
cific Section) has now reached $30,000 and 
is ready for award, Mrs. Atkinson 
sketched some ways in which support for 
fellowships may be continued after the 
units have completed their funds. 

Awards were then presented to units 
with outstanding records, as follows: 
SoutH Paciric — first to achieve the $30,000 goal 
Inp1ana — highest per capita contribution this year 

($2.50) and highest total per capita ($10.71) 
Ittino1s — second highest per capita contribution 

this year ($2.07) and second highest total per 

capita ($10.63) 

Nortn New Encianp — third highest per capita 
contribution this year ($1.91) and fourth highest 
total per capita ($10.18) 

Nortu Paciric—third highest total per capita 
($10.54) 


Micnican — fourth highest per capita contribution 
this year ($1.05) 


The following branches received awards 
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for the highest per capita contribution to 
the Fellowship Fund for 1936-37 among 
branches in their size group: 
1-34 members: 

Lincoln County, Maine 

Androscoggin, N. H 
35-99 members: 

Rutland, Vermont 

Central Ohio 
100-199 members: 

South Bend, Indiana 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Over 200 members: 

Chicago, Illinois 

Kansas City, Missouri 

The evening session closed with an 
address at once scholarly and vivid on 
“Women of the Renaissance’ by Dr. 
Gallagher, who has carried on research 
on this subject for some time. 


Business Sessions 


At the opening session of the Conven- 
tion recommendations for action by the 
Convention were submitted. Morning and 
afternoon sessions on the last day were 
given over to voting on these matters, 
which delegates had had an opportunity 
to study in the interim. Action taken in- 
cluded acceptance of recommendations of 
the Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards, adoption of the na- 
tional Legislative Program, revision of 
the By-laws, election of officers, and 
selection of the place of the next con- 
vention. These items are reported under 
‘*A.A.U.W. News and Notes.”’ 


Resolutions Adopted 


These resolutions were adopted by the 
Savannah Convention: 
I 


Be it resolved, That the American Association of 
University Women reiterate the following declara- 
tion of principles adopted at the national Convention 
in Los Angeles in 1935: 

To ensure the continued integrity of a Democracy 
in the United States of America outlined in the 
Federal Constitution with its incorporation of the 
Bill of Rights as presented in the first ten amendments, 
there must be: 

(1) Free public instruction of high quality avail- 

able to all, since popular education is the 
basis for freedom and justice. 
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(2) Full, free, and open discussion of any and all 
economic, political, and social issues and 
governmental acts, policies, and principles in 
our cultural agencies. 

(3) Social and economic security to ensure the 
individual's right to liberty and happiness. 

(4) Formulation and maintenance of a foreign 
policy by the United States of America di- 
rected toward the perpetuation of interna- 
tional peace and predicated on the assumption 
that human life and civilization are more 
important than material interests. 


II 


Wuereas, The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has as one of its important aims the 
intellectual advancement of women, and 

Wuerzas, Certain opportunities for the realization 
of this ideal are in danger of being lost; be it 

Resolved, That this Association renew its faith in 
one of its original purposes by working concertedly 
to enlarge the opportunities for women in academic 


life. 
III 


Wuerzas, The enthusiasm shown in the sessions of 
the Arts Division in the Tenth National Convention 
at Savannah, Georgia, has been so marked and the 
demands for enlargement of the program so insistent, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be asked to 
give the same recognition and support to the Com- 
mittee on Arts as is afforded the other divisions of the 


activities of the American Association of University 
Women by the appointment on a full time basis at 
National Headquarters of an Associate in Arts. 


IV 


Wueregas, Dr. Marion Talbot has been chosen 
honor guest of this Convention, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Convention body express to Dr. 
Talbot our satisfaction in her presence here, our pride 
in the organization of her founding, and our deter- 
mination that it shall never fall short of her ideals. 


Another resolution expressed the thanks 
of the Convention to the Committee 
on Arrangements and especially to Mrs. 
Ruth Blue Barnes, ‘‘whose genius for 
organization and direction contributed so 
largely to the success of the convention,”’ 
and to the Georgia State Division, the 
Savannah Branch, and others in Savannah 
who contributed so generously to make the 
convention a memorable one. 


Panel Discussion 


The convention closed with a panel 
discussion of ‘‘University Women in the 
Twentieth Century,’’ led by Mary R. 
Beard. Panel members were: Dr. Marion 
Talbot, Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Dr. 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dr. Margaret S. 
Morriss, Dr. Dorothy Stimson, Dr. 
Bessie C. Randolph, Dr. May L. Keller, 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Mrs. 
Jouett Shouse, Dr. Mary Yost. 

This discussion of the challenge to 
university women today, and the way in 
which the universities themselves, as well 
as their graduates, are meeting that 
challenge, brought to a fitting close the 
forty-fifth general meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 





* A.A.U.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 


Officers Elected at Savannah 


Eight national officers were elected by 
the 1937 Convention, on nomination by 
the Nominating Committee. 

The new president is Margaret S. Mor- 
riss, Dean of Pembroke College, Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Dean Morriss is a graduate of Goucher 
College, with a Ph.D. from Bryn Mawr. 
She did some graduate work at the Lon- 
don School of Economics, and received 
an LL.D. from Russell Sage College, 1933. 
Before going to Pembroke, Dr. Morriss 
taught history at Mount Holyoke, and 
from 1917 to 1919 served with the War 
Work Council of the Y.W.C.A. in France 
— where she was a fellow worker with 
President Glass. It is interesting to note a 
connection with another president of 
A.A.U.W. When Mary E. Woolley asked 
permission to study at Brown University, 
which was strictly a man’s college, her 
request was the opening wedge which led 
to the admission of a few women, and soa 
woman's college at Brown — now Pem- 
broke College — was launched. Presi- 
dent Woolley was one of the first two 
women to receive a degree from Brown 
University. 

Dr. Morriss is also a trustee of the 
Rhode Island School of Design, Abbot 
Academy, and Istanbul Women’s College. 
At the time of her election to the presi- 
dency she was a member of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards. 

Other newly elected officers are: 


First Vice-President — Louise Pound, Professor of the 
English Language, University of Nebraska. Dr. 
Pound holds an A.B., a diploma in music, and an 
M.A. from the University of Nebraska; has done 
graduate work at the University of Chicago, and re- 
ceived the Ph.D. from the University of Heidelberg 
and the Litt.D. from Smith College. She is a national 


vice-president of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, a former president of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, leader in learned societies too 
numerous to mention, and author and editor of many 
publications on literary, linguistic, folk-lore, and 
educational subjects. At the time of her election, she 
was a member of the A.A.U.W. Fellowship Awards 
Committee. 


Director, Southwest Central Section — Margaret M. 
Justin, Dean of the Division of Home Economics, 
Kansas State College. Dr. Justin is a graduate of 
Kansas State Agricultural College, with a B.S. from 
Columbia and Ph.D. from Yale. She has been a settle- 
ment worker, leader of home demonstration agents 
in Northern Michigan, Y.M.C.A. canteen worker 
overseas during the war, and president of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 1928-30. A.A.U.W. 
has taken particular pride in Dr. Justin's leadership 
in home economics education, because she held the 
A.C.A. European Fellowship, 1922-23. She was a 
member of the A.A.U.W. Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards, 1929-35. 


The following Directors were re-elected, 
or elected after appointment by the Board 
of Directors to fill vacancies: 


South Atlantic Section — Dr. Elizabeth F. Jackson, 
Associate Professor of History, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia. Dr. Jackson was appointed by the 
Board of Directors to fill the vacancy occurring when 
Miss Jeannette S. Kelly resigned from this office a 
year ago. 


Northeast Central Section — Dr. Irma E. Voigt, Dean of 
Women, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Southeast Central Section — Miss Martha Enochs, 
member of the Mississippi State Board of Higher 
Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 


Rocky Mountain Section — Mrs. Agnes Wood Garnsey, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


Northwest Central Section — Mrs. Clara S. Painter, 
Secretary of the Minneapolis Citizens’ Committee on 
Public School Finance. Mrs. Painter was appointed 
by the Board of Directors in 1936 to fill the vacancy 
occurring when Mrs. F. H. Waters resigned from this 
office. On recommendation of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Painter was elected to serve her un- 
expired term of two years. 
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The 1939 Convention 


The Convention accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on the 
Place of the Next Convention that the 
1939 Convention be held in Denver, 
Colorado. The Association looks forward 
with special pleasure to this meeting in 
the only section which has not had the 
national convention. 


Changes in the Institutional Membership 
List 


The following changes in the approved 
list of the Association, effective June 1, 
1937, were recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards and voted by the Savannah 
Convention: 

Institutions added to the approved list: 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, B.A., 
B.S. 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, B.A. 


Institutions removed from the approved 
list: 
Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 


Illinois 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 


The removal of these institutions from 
the approved list of the Association was 
because of their failure to maintain the 
academic standard of this Association, that 
is, the approved rating of the Association 
of American Universities. This action in 
no way affects the status of their gradu- 
ates who are now members. Graduates 
holding approved degrees from these insti- 
tutions who were not members were 
eligible to join until June 1, when they 
ceased to be eligible regardless of the date 
of graduation. 


Plans for Legislation 


The report of the Board of Directors on 
the legislative procedure which is to be 
developed, together with comments of 
the chairman of the new Committee on 
Legislative Planning, is given in the 
pages immediately following this section. 
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National Legislative Program, 1937-39 


The legislative program adopted by the 
1937 Convention calls for support of the 
following items: 


EpucaTION 

1. Legislation for coordination of federal educa- 
tional activities. 

2. Adequate appropriations for the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

3. Abolition of compulsory block-booking and 
blind selling in the leasing of motion picture 
films. 

SoctaL Stup1gs 

4. Removal of discriminations in government 
employment on the basis of sex or marital 
status. 

. Support of legislation in the interest of the 
consumer, including revision of the federal 
Food and Drugs Act and the protection of the 
consumer against unfair trade practices. 

. Adequate appropriations for the continued 
development of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, and of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. 

7. Support for the federal collection of necessary 
data on social and economic conditions. 

8. Support of federal legislation insuring a co- 
ordinated social security program. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

9. Membership of the United States in the League 
of Nations on terms consistent with our com- 
mitments under the Pact of Paris, and member- 
ship of the United States in the World Court. 

. Treaties for the international reduction and 
limitation of land, air and naval armaments, 
either by a general convention or by separate 
treaties covering subjects ripe for action. 

. Federal control of the manufacture of and 
traffic in arms and munitions. 

. Opposition to any military or naval program 
of the United States based upon policies not in 
accord with the requirements of actual na- 
tional defense. 

. Support of measures defining a new policy to 
govern the neutrality of the United States 
during periods of international armed conflict, 
the primary purpose of which should be to 
diminish the danger of our being involved in 
war, but which would leave open the possibil- 
ity of cooperation in international efforts to 
suppress war by pacific methods. 

. Support of federal legislation which will make 
military training in secondary schools, colleges 
and universities elective and not compulsory. 


Amended By-Laws 


At the Savannah Convention, the 
special committee on the By-laws sub- 
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mitted recommendations for By-law revi- 
sion. The By-laws as adopted by the Con- 
vention will be printed and sent to each 
branch as soon as working rules for the 
committees have been determined. The 
By-laws Committee in working out their 
proposed revisions followed the policy of 
making the By-laws themselves as simple 
as possible, leaving details to be em- 
bodied in working rules. 

The most notable change in the new 
By-laws is the provision that the chair- 
men of standing and special committees 
shall be members of the Board. 

The following standing committees are 
provided in the By-laws: 


Education 

Membership and Maintaining Standards 
Fellowship Awards 

International Relations 

National Clubhouse 

Legislative Program 

Economic and Legal Status of Women 
Social Studies 


In addition, the Board has authorized 
these special committees: 


Creative Planning 
Fellowship Endowment 
The Arts 


The Journat Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Alumnae Relations are to be 


advisory committees, not represented on 
the Board. 


A Study of Immigration Voted 


After rejecting a motion that the Asso- 
ciation support ‘‘common-sense legisla- 
tion’’ on immigration, the Convention 
voted to recommend that a study of im- 
migration laws be made and discussed at 
the next Convention. 


A New Fellowship 


A high-light of Mrs. Atkinson’s report 
at Savannah was the announcement of a 
gift to the Association of $18,000 for the 
endowment of an international fellowship. 
According to the wishes of the donor, 
who prefers to remain anonymous, inter- 
est on the sum given will be allowed to 
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accumulate until the endowment has been 
built up to $25,000, when an annual 
fellowship will be awarded by the 
A.A.U.W. Committee, for research in 
euthenics or eugenics, i.e., in some subject 
leading to ‘‘the improvement of the 
human race in its physical, mental, and 
moral aspects.’” The Association deeply 
appreciates this generous gift, and we 
rejoice in another opportunity offered to 
women scholars. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship An- 
nounced for Award 


A real milestone in progress toward the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund was 
celebrated at Savannah, when the South 
Pacific Unit announced that their Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt Fellowship Fund had 
passed $30,000. This means that the 
fellowship to be held in 1938-39 will now 
be announced for award. This is the first 
of the unit fellowships of the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund to be offered. 
It will be given biennially, and income 
over and above the $1,500 stipend will be 
added to the principal while the unit is 
working toward the $40,000 goal, which 
will support an annual award. 


Memorial Endowments Increased 


In reviewing the fellowship program, 
Mrs. Atkinson reported action of the 
Board to carry out the vote of the 1933 
Convention providing for ultimate dis- 
continuance of the support of fellowships 
from national dues, in view of the estab- 
lishment of the Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund, but with the stipulation that 
the support of fellowships from dues 
should not be dropped until sufficient 
funds had been assigned (from dues) to 
the respective memorial funds to provide 
a principal for each fund sufficient to 
support an adequate stipend. This proviso 
was made because in recent years the 
Association has supplemented the income 
of four of the memorial funds, and has 
awarded another—the Margaret E. 
Maltby Fellowship — entirely from dues. 
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By vote of the Board in November a 
transfer has now been made to the memo- 
rial funds of approximately $43,000 
which had accumulated in the General 
Fellowship Fund (derived from 25 cents 
from each national membership fee). 
The following transfers were reported: 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship — $20,000, estab- 
lishing an endowment to support a biennial 
award of $1,500. 


MEMBERSHIP 
BRANCHES 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF 
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press indicate that the total for 1936-37 
will be at least $44,000 — more than last 
year’s contribution by approximately 
$10,000. 


The Total toward the Million Dollar Goal 


No official totals can be given now, 
but taking into account the amounts 
which have been reported, and also the 
$18,000 fellowship gift and the transfer of 


IncrgAsE IN A.A.U.W. Mempbersoip, BRANCHES, AND HgapQuartTers STAFF, SINCE THE EsTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


From A.A.U.W. Exhibits at the Savannah Convention 


Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship — $6,034.34, 
bringing the endowment to $20,000 to support a 
biennial award of $1,500. 

Rose Sidgwick Fellowship — $17,226.66, bringing 
the endowment to $28,500, to support a biennial 
award of $2,000. 


Contributions from the Units 


The reports of fellowship units at 
Savannah were incomplete, since the 
fiscal year does not end until May 31. 
Amounts reported as this JouRNAL goes to 


$43,000 to endowment funds (hereafter to 
be listed as ‘Additional Special Fellow- 
ship Funds’’), we shall have a total of at 
least $411,000 toward the million dollar 
goal by June 1. 


New Branches and New Members 


Twenty new branches have been organ- 
ized since the publication of the last 
Journat. This brings the total number 
of branches to 770, with a total member- 
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ship exceeding 53,000. The new branches 
are: 
Avaska — Fairbanks 
Arxansas — Forth Smith 
Catrrornia — Merced 
Nevada County 
Fioripa — Sarasota 
Ituino1s — Canton 
Inp1aNa — Attica 
Kansas — Leavenworth 
MicuiGan — Pontiac 
Mississipp1 — Laurel 
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Hall Association Ltd. for the winter of 
1937-38. These bursaries will reduce the 
price of a £3:3:0 room to £2:2:0 per week 
for a period of not less than four and not 
more than eight months from October. 
Applications, supported by a written 
recommendation from the national fed- 
eration of the applicant, giving programs 
of proposed research, should be received 
by the Warden, Crosby Hall, Cheyne 


"Southeast Central Seclor 


> Soman 


2 


« 
Zz *1000 Memten 


DistripuTION oF A.A.U.W. Mempbegrsuip BY SECTIONS, 1936 
From A.A.U.W. Exhibits at the Savannah Convention 


Montana — Glendive 
New Jersey — Cumberland 
Onto — Dayton 
Tiffin 
Oxtanoma — Alva 
PenNsyLvania — Annville 
Perkiomen 
Texas — Beaumont 
Uran — Logan 
WasHINGTON — Olympic Peninsula 


Scholarships at Crosby Hall 


A limited number of bursaries is being 
offered by the Directors of the Crosby 


Walk, London, S.W. 3, not later than 
September 15. 


Guidance Materials 


The ‘Guidance Kit’’ assembled at 
Headquarters for branches engaged in 
educational and vocational guidance has 
been revised and enlarged. It now con- 
tains twenty-two up-to-date pamphlets 
and leaflets. The cost of securing indi- 
vidually the materials would be well over 
$1.00, but the complete kit may be or- 
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dered for $1.00. From time to time, as the 
supply of one pamphlet may become ex- 
hausted, another may be substituted, but 
the total number of materials will remain 
the same. 

The study guide, “‘Newer Aspects of 
Collegiate Education,’’ by Dr. Kathryn 
McHale and Frances V. Speek, published 
by the A.A.U.W. in December 1936 
(67 pp., 50 cents) is not included in the 
kit, but it is believed that educational 
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dent. The statement of expressed faculty 
opinion should have read: 


Of 123 members of the faculty, 87 voted ‘‘Yes’’ in 
answer to the question, ‘Do you prefer to have a 
woman as President?’’ Eleven voted *‘No.”’ Eight 
said in effect, “The best person regardless of sex.” 
The majority of the seventeen who did not return the 
questionnaire was made up of persons who were 
non-resident, on vacation, or newcomers to this 
group. 

Ruth West, whose article, ‘“‘Women in 
Modern Japan,”’ in the January JouRNAL 


. MemBersuip GrowrTu, 1882-1937, From 65 To 53,000 Members 
From A.A.U.W. Exhibits at Savannah Convention 


and vocational guidance committees will 
find it pertinent and useful, and will wish 
to order it separately. 


Corrections 


Attention has been called to an error in 
an editorial in the April JourNnat, regard- 
ing the faculty poll on selection of a presi- 


will be remembered, writes that a word of 
kindly criticism has come from Mr. K. 
Tsurumi, Japanese consul at Portland. 
Mr. Tsurumi cites the latest Japan Year 
Book as giving one in ten as the present 
figure for divorces in Japan, instead of 
one in six, the figure given by their host- 
esses to the visiting educators. 





Plans for A.A.U.W. Legislative Work 


N ORDER to Clarify for those of us not at 
J the Savannah Convention the back- 
ground and purpose of the Board’s report 
on its study of legislative procedure, and 
to, give an explanation of what the 
changes in the organization of the com- 
mittee dealing with legislation were 
designed to do, may I as chairman of the 
new committee make a short statement. 
As you know from the Journat, after 
careful and thoughtful work on formulat- 
ing the 1937-39 legislative program, the 
Committee on Legislation resigned at the 
November 1936 meeting of the Board of 
Directors. For some time previous to this 
date, the Board, in its regular meetings 
and with the assistance of a special com- 
mittee, had been discussing how the 
Committee on Legislation could be more 
closely integrated than it had been with 
the current work of the Association. 
Therefore, instead of appointing another 
committee similar in personnel and func- 
tion to the one which had just resigned, 
the Board continued its study of the place 
of legislation in the total program, until 
it was ready to make its report on the 
subject at the Savannah Convention. 
The text of the report which was adopted 
by the delegates at Savannah will give 
you its conclusion. 


Report or THE Boarp oF Directors 
TO THE CONVENTION 


The following report on the study of legislative 
procedure as far as it concerns federal legislation is 
presented by the Board of Directors after considering 
the reports of two special committees on this subject, 
— one presented to the Board in November 1936, and 
the other at the pre-convention meeting in Savannah. 

Our Association is made up of women whose dis- 
tinctive contribution is in the field of information 
and informed public opinion. This contribution can 
be made to society, both by the individual members 
and by the Association as a whole, in a number of 
ways of which working for federal legislation is but 


one. We wish to consider a working procedure which 
may make more effective our interest in legislation. 
To have the legislative program as valuable as 
possible, it must be integrated closely with the na- 
tional program — a program of study and leadership 
in education and consequent communal activity. 
Also it must grow from the vital interests and 
activity of the branches. 

To further the development of such a program, the 
Board will set up in place of the Committee on Legis- 
lation, a Committee on the Legislative Program 
composed as follows: 


(1) Chairman. 

(2) Two state chairmen on legislation. 

(3) The chairman, or her representative, of each 
standing committee approved by the Board 
for legislative work. 

(4) A member experienced in working for federal 
legislation. 


Before defining its duties and procedures for the 
approval of the Board, the committee shall study 
with the help of the sectional directors the following 
questions. What emphasis in the total program does 
the membership of the Association wish to place on 
federal legislation? In order that the emphasis thus 
ascertained be expressed, what type of legislative 
program should be formulated and what machinery 
for carrying out the program must be set up? The 
first question arose in the discussion of the special 
reports by the Board and the Board decided that 
further data than had yet been presented were needed 
before the finished plan could be presented. 

The new committee will be appointed as soon as 
possible and will be asked to present its report at the 
fall meeting of the Board. It will also support the 
legislative program for 1937-1939 as adopted by the 
National Convention at Savannah. 


As you see, the new committee has 
representatives of whatever subject mat- 
ter committees are selected by the Board 
for legislative work, and also some mem- 
bers who have had experience in working 
for state and federal legislation. Such a 
set-up for the committee makes inevitable 
some geographical representation, and 
thus the committee will have a greater 
opportunity for reflecting the wishes of 
the field than was possible before. 

This committee, it is hoped, will be 
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able to help branches and study groups in 
the branches who are eager to express the 
results of their study through legislative 
work. Any branch or study group in the 
Association that wishes information on 
any item in the legislative program may 
write to Headquarters, and the associate 
of the appropriate study committee, an 
expert in her field, will send the informa- 
tion desired. The branches or study groups 
can then write, wire, or see their own 
Representatives or Senators at appropriate 
times, a form of pressure to which the 
House and Senate are genuinely sensitive, 
and the associates at Headquarters can go 
to the legislative hearings whenever they 
wish to get or give information from or to 
our government. At the same time, how- 
ever, the change emphasizes the fact that 
it is not the duty of branches not inter- 
ested in federal legislation, and therefore 
not prepared with informed opinion, to 
take part in promoting any national bill. 
Through these channels, therefore, the 
Board felt that the legislative work 
would be organically connected with the 
study program of the Association, and 
represent, when undertaken, genuine 
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participation by branches and study 
groups who had been interested enough 
to become informed. 

From the number and nature of the 
requests for information from Head- 
quarters, the new Committee on the 
Legislative Program, through its close 
connection with the study committees, 
should be able to formulate future legis- 
lative programs based on a democratic 
initiative of the members in the field, 
rather than on the judgment, however 
good, of a local committee. 

At the October meeting of the Board, 
the Committee on the Legislative Pro- 
gram will submit for approval its pro- 
cedures, and branches will then be in- 
formed of these details. This short article 
has given only a general outline, and the 
committee needs branch help in getting a 
more exact idea than it has of how much 
emphasis the various branches or the 
study groups in the branches wish to put 
on work for federal legislation. 


Mary Yost 
Chairman, Committee on the 
Legislative Program 


From the Convention Discussion Sections 


After the general addresses of the first morning, the Convention divided into the following 
sections: Education, International Relations, Social Studies, and the Arts. ‘‘A.A.U.W. Leader- 
ship through Thought and Action’’ was the theme of the section meetings. At the initial 
meeting of each section there were addresses by leaders in the field. These speakers were also 
present and took part in the discussion meetings the following day. 

It is impossible to report these meetings in full in the limited space of the JourNnat pages. 
Below are given excerpts chosen to convey the most important trends of the discussion meetings. 
Even these brief selections will indicate something, it is hoped, of the vigor and quality of the 


contributions. — Epitor’s Nors. 


EDUCATION SECTION 


Presiding: Mrs. Irene T. Heineman, member of 
Committee on Educational Policies, and 
Mrs. Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, A.A.U.W. 
Associate in Education 

Speakers: Dr. Merle Curti, professor of his- 
tory, Smith College; Dr. William G. Carr, 
Director of Research, N.E.A.; and Dr. Mary 
Shattuck Fisher, Social Science Faculty, 
Sarah Lawrence College 


After a brief introduction branch members 
launched at once into a discussion of concrete 
problems. 


Delegate from Minnesota: We started about 
five years ago in A.A.U.W. tostudy the school 
system in Minneapolis. When we had in- 
formation showing that the schools needed 
support and why the schools were expensive, 
we interpreted the financial facts and brought 
together interested groups in the community 
to hear them. The various groups have incor- 
porated this information in their own pro- 
grams and thus the work starting with the 
A.A.U.W. group has been spread about the 
state through many channels. 

We are now attacking the problem of 
raising the standards and qualifications of 
teachers. This work has now become a Minne- 
sota state project in A.A.U.W. We expect to 
join with the council which the university is 
forming and which will include the repre- 
sentatives of numerous organizations. We 
hope to evolve a plan based on careful study 
and cooperation for raising standards for 
teachers. I think our special function as an 


A.A.U.W. group is to be one step ahead and 
to know the problems of the next two years 
before they become problems, so that we can 
direct lines of thought in the community. 

It has been suggested that I touch upon the 
financial aspect which grew out of our Minne- 
sota project. After studying the situation, it 
was found that Minnesota could not support 
its schools except on a state-wide basis, so a 
committee was organized to prepare material 
on the financial situation in the schools which 
could be sent out to many organizations from 
time to time. The one-page bulletin issued by 
the committee has been very valuable in 
educating public opinion. 

Mrs. Heineman: 1 wish Dr. Carr would give 
us some further information as to the ability 
in general of cities and small communities to 
support education. 


Dr. Carr: Very briefly, I think it is 2n old 
story. The sources that school districts draw 
upon for financial support have changed tre- 
mendously in the last twenty-five years, as 
Dr. Curti pointed out yesterday. At that time 
we derived support from taxes on land and 
there are still some states in the Union trying 
to operate schools and city governments and 
state governments on taxes from land, but our 
economic structure has changed. Our wealth 
is only partly in land, and the ability to pay 
for schools now resides in incomes derived 
from other sources. Therefore, in order to use 
the money which the new economic order 
releases you must tax that particular type of 
thing where money is. That means income 
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taxation, and that is why you have to have 
state taxes, because no locality can success- 
fully levy an income tax. 


Delegate from Minnesota: In the Minnesota 
communities we have depended for support on 
the tax on land, but now we are turning more 
and more to income taxes. It is a very difficult 
problem to know how we are going to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of income tax and make 
an adjustment between the desire to equalize 
educational opportunity and the danger that 
in so doing you will draw down the level of 
those who have reached the highest point. 


Delegate from Indiana: 1 should like to speak 
to this point. In Indiana we have a gross 
income tax and a tax on intangibles going to 
the state treasury and these funds are redis- 
tributed to localities in Indiana. A law passed 
four years ago provides for the payment of a 
minimum of $400 and a maximum of $600 
toward the salaries of the teachers in the state 
on the basis of daily attendance. The state 
makes no pretense of dictating how the 
teacher shall be elected nor has it any control 
whatsoever over local school situations. But 
the schools of Indiana have been kept open 
through the depression with every teacher paid. 


Delegate from Washington: We have just suc- 
ceeded in passing legislation in the state of 
Washington to equalize upward instead of 
downward. The necessary bills were successful 
because of the work of Citizens’ Committees 
made up of people from representative groups 
in each community. 


Delegate from Alabama: 1 hate to say it but 
our schools closed last year. The question of 
equalization is very pertinent to Alabama and 
we have just last week got a sales tax through, 
which we think is terrible but it was the only 
way to meet the situation. 


Delegate from Arkansas: In Arkansas we have 
no city at all — that is, of any size — except 
Little Rock. We have no large amount of 
wealth. We have had a sales tax for a few 
years and we feel that it is much fairer for 
everybody to pay a small part of the sales tax 
than it is for a few people who own property 
to pay all the taxes. We sent delegates to our 
state legislature asking that at least 50 per cent 
of this sales tax be used for schools and the 
rest be used to take care of social security 
legislation. 


Delegate from California: It is written into our 
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constitution that schools are a first charge on 
the treasury and that means a guarantee of 
school support. In California there is a tax to 
provide $60 for the elementary child and $90 
for the secondary child, and each district may 
add to these taxes. Wealthy districts, such as 
Beverley Hills, can have a $200 school tax if 
they wish. The sky is the limit, but there is a 
minimum and it does not level down; it 
pulls up. 


Delegate from Wisconsin: Three years ago the 
people of our community were upset because 
of the condition of our rural schools, and, 
being the only farmer on the school board, 
they held me responsible for the rural schools 
of the whole state. We began to investigate, 
and we found that we needed a much better 
administration of education in the state. The 
rural schools especially needed help, and we 
felt that if we could enlist the women’s or- 
ganizations in the state in the movement to 
help the schools, we could do a better piece of 
work. We now have fourteen women’s organ- 
izations coming together with A.A.U.W., and 
there are three state departments helping us. 

Our groups extend into every county in the 
state and we have evolved a series of Educa- 
tion Work-Shop Meetings, where we provide 
leadership for all-day meetings in various 
parts of the state. Here talks are given on 
state problems in education and there is 
opportunity for full discussion of local prob- 
lems in their relation to the state as a whole. 
Bulletins are printed for those who want to 
study the subject further. 


Delegate from Kansas: In Kansas we have 
been trying to get the educational situation 
of the state before the people for several years. 
At election time last fall the A.A.U.W. was 
seeking to put before the branches the first 
steps for a state program, and we were holding 
in the various communities in the state what 
we called Neighborhood Conferences of 
A.A.U.W. branches. At five different centers 
in the state we had representatives from five 
to eight branches meeting for a day to set up 
programs for A.A.U.W. Being myself a 
teacher, I thought the best way to get people 
to learn was to give them a questionnaire, so 
we started out the morning session by saying: 
“*Here is your paper and here is a pencil. We 
are an educational organization and you are 
members of our branches, and we want to 
know what you know about the educational 





FROM THE CONVENTION DISCUSSION SECTIONS 


situation in Kansas.’’ You can picture the 
looks on the faces in the group. Nevertheless, 
we all had a very good time. I explained that 
I would never ask them their scores but I 
believed they would be more interested in 
hearing the answers if they had first tried 
answering the questions themselves. 

We are now making a plan for equalization 
which we hope is going through. 

Delegate from Georgia: Right in Georgia we 
are having this problem of an equalization 
bill. I was interested in that equalization 
upward, and I would like to know the experi- 
ence of states having such a law. In our city 
we have a very good school system. We are 
one of the four counties paying most of the 
tax, and we are wondering what is going to 
happen to us, — are we going to lose while 
we are trying to pull the rest of the state up? 
We believe in equalization and want to help 
the state up, but do not want to lose our 
system as we go. 


Delegate from Alabama: 1 want to clarify 
something I said a few moments ago. Ala- 
bama is a state which has declared education 
a secondary function of the government and 
that is what we are ashamed of. What I want 
to find out is, is there any possible sanction 
for what we had to resort to in the sales tax? 
We have given up the idea of parity with the 
rest of the state functions and go in for edu- 
cational trust funds. This seems pernicious 
but as a mother of four children in the schools 
of Alabama, I am like the lady from Savannah, 
‘I do not want to lose.’’ I feel we cannot rise 
as a state until we bring the schools up, and I 
am afraid my children will have to go down 
with the rest of them until we do bring them 
up throughout the state. What is the solution? 


South Carolina Delegate: | represent a state 
where interference from without isn’t wel- 
come, and we university women found we 
would have to assert our authority from 
within. Se we managed to get on the County 
Board of Education and on the State Board, 
and we can now speak with authority in 
telling various organizations what we could 
have for the children if they would assert 
themselves. We are creating a desire in the 
school patrons for these things, and we are 
accomplishing something. So, as university 
women, go back home and get cilia 
appointed on these boards. 


Mrs. Heineman: Perhaps Dr. Carr will now 
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comment on some of the questions which 
have been suggested up to this point. 


Dr. Carr: I will try to answer some of these 
questions though they are hard to separate. I 
think, perhaps, the best place to start is on 
the point of taxation — where the money 
comes from. 

This is not the time and I am not the person 
to attempt to evaluate the merits of different 
kinds of tax. I will say that the best source of 
authoritative information has been issued by 
the National Tax Association, which has 
prepared a model plan for state and local 
taxation. This organization has no axe to 
grind. It is a scientific investigating body. I 
refer you to the report. 

Now, suppose you have your state and 
localities operating under some well-con- 
sidered system of taxation. You want to set 
up some schools. You set them up in local 
school districts — some happen to be in large 
cities, and some in the open country. The 
question is: ‘‘How can this unit of school 
administration be made more effective and 
how can it be operated to get the most for the 
school money?’ There is a distinction be- 
tween an administrative unit and an attend- 
ance unit. Go into the country and see one 
little school, drawing perhaps seventeen 
pupils from a radius of three and a half miles. 
That is an attendance unit. You go a little 
further, perhaps down the road ten miles, 
and you find another little school, and it too 
has eighteen or twenty pupils, and you have 
there another attendance unit. Each school 
has one teacher, and that teacher is every- 
thing — nurse, teacher, principal, supervisor, 
director of research, playground specialist, 
and what not, and as long as this one-room 
school has a board of trustees of its own, you 
have no opportunity to bring in any kind of 
specialized educational service at all. The one 
teacher does the whole job. 

Suppose you keep these one-room schools 
and do not change them. You keep your at- 
tendance unit. But take fifty of them and give 
them one administration, make them into a 
single administrative unit, and you can hire a 
school nurse, a supervisor to visit the schools 
at least twice a month, and other special 
services. You do not need to change the 
attendance unit in order to get the larger 
administrative unit and the benefits arising 
therefrom. It is a fact that in many of our 
sparsely settled units, you have to have all 
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these little attendance units; the people will 
not part with them. 

I am for having a larger attendance unit 
when you can, without having the children 
go too many miles. But while we are waiting 
for popular opinion to bring the larger attend- 
ance units, we must work for larger adminis- 
tration units if we expect to get anywhere. 

Now, suppose we have such a system of ad- 
ministrative units, and we have the money in 
the state capitol, and the districts with their 
hands out, waiting for the money. How do you 
get the money from the capitol? The best way 
to do it is to take into account two things, — 
the need of the district in terms of the number 
of children in it, and, second, the ability of 
this district in terms of its resources, which 
ordinarily in an American state is the amount 
of taxable property at a fair rate of assessment. 
The less property you have per child in a unit, 
the more money the state ought to put into the 
unit until the program is arranged so that every 
local unit has at least a minimum of educa- 
tional opportunity, as was described a while 
ago. 

It is very important, in setting up this mini- 
mum program, that you do not put the lid on 
to prevent progressive action. You are, of 
course, concerned with equalizing up and not 
down. You are concerned in seeing to it that 
every child in the state gets a certain degree of 
educational opportunity, and the local com- 
munity can go beyond that if it wishes. How 
can it do that? The local communities can go 
just as far as they wish by levying a higher 
property tax to finance their own schools. 
What will happen to Savannah and Birming- 
ham and the larger centers when the state pro- 
gram goes through? They will receive their 
money back from the state, their proportionate 
share, and then if they want to go beyond that 
they can levy a property tax, add it to the state 
funds, and run a superior type of school. It is 
not as simple as I am making it sound, but 
that is the theory, and it is a sound theory. 

Now, I cannot refrain from going into this, 
although I know it is controversial. We have 
had many people from the South speak here 
today about the difficulty in financing their 
schools, and they have spoken in an apolo- 
getic tone sometimes. I do not think the South 
needs to apologize to anybody. I do not say 
that to get you to play ‘‘Dixie.’’ The fact is, 
that in comparison with its wealth, with its 
ability to do the job, and taking into account 
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the large number of children the South has, 
the South is working harder at the job of 
education than some other self-satisfied parts 
of the country. I am not saying that to cheer 
you Southerners up, but because it is statistical 
data. That being the case, the only way the 
South and other less wealthy parts of the 
country are going to be able to handle the 
problem of an adequate school program is by 
some kind of action of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I know that is a controversial issue, but 
that is my opinion. 

Delegate from Missouri: 1 am interested in 
the philosophy and theory, not the mechanics. 
Can't we get the philosophy and theory? The 
mechanics will come. 

Dr. Carr: That is right. I agree. Any lay 
group has two ways of affecting the school — 
first, just the way all other citizens have, by 
choice of school board members, by action at 
the polls, and by the type of people you send 
to the state legislature. That is the responsi- 
bility which you share with all voters, all 
citizens. I believe the responsibility which 
you have as citizens, as contrasted with the re- 
sponsibility as members of an organization, 
is by far the most important. There are certain 
things an organization should do. The first 
is to get a definite program, and I can see you 
do not need my advice on that. Then, you get 
all the groups together on the program, you 
get the facts — perhaps I should have men- 
tioned that at first — as the basis. 

Delegate from Kansas: We have tried to edu- 
cate the people concerning the severance tax, 
and we read in the papers, while we were do- 
ing that, that our Chambers of Commerce all 
over the state are organizing their people to 
contact the legislators. They do not want that 
tax, and they are more powerful than we are. 


Mrs. Heineman: All the people are our peo- 
ple, and I feel that the Chambers of Commerce 
can be educated. 


Question: Will Dr. Carr summarize federal aid 
and give the philosophy? 

Mrs. Heineman: You know that national 
Headquarters has prepared a kit for the study 
of federal aid, which I am now going to have 


passed around to you to look at as Dr. Carr 
talks. 


Here Dr. Carr outlined the provisions of the 
Harrison-Fletcher Bill, which would provide 
$100,000,000 in federal aid to education in the 
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states, and the Ryan-Lundeen Bill, calling for 
$1,000,000,000. 


Dr. Carr: | would like myself to see the Con- 
gress of the United States grant $1,000,000,000 
for education, but I do not think that is pos- 
sible. There is a very good chance that it will 
appropriate $100,000,000. In the last session of 
Congress, the grant for vocational education 
in the states was increased from $9,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. This came up in the House of 
Representatives about fifteen minutes after 
the House had passed a bill for two new battle- 
ships, and this little $12,000,000 for the schools 
just went through like that! You don’t count 
your ‘‘change’’ very carefully, you know. The 
amount asked for in the Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill is a little less than the cost of a common, 
garden variety battleship. I believe this bill is 
a sound measure, and in the public interest. 

I would regard it as most unfortunate if the 
Federal Government should dictate from 
Washington what should be taught in Savan- 
nah or other cities. The bills now before Con- 
gress have no possibility of any kind of fed- 
eral dictation, being very specific in forbidding 
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any official to have anything to do with the 
operation of the program. 


Dr. Curti: The critical insight and level of 
discussions here have given the feeling that 
women actually do hold their own. We ought 
to keep in mind that this organization could 
not function in at least two countries in 
Europe today. 

There seems to be no assurance that a coun- 
try such as ours, which shows inequality, 
might not, caught in the grip of another de- 
pression, resort to something that has been 
resorted to in the countries abroad. Social edu- 
cation means that we might take this breath- 
ing spell to plan wisely and act quickly in an 
entirely different set-up. Therefore, it seems 
that there is a very new and important chal- 
lenge, and that is to try to work as quickly as 
possible to realize that great tradition of 
American democracy and privileges in which 
all of us share. 

I have great respect for facts, but only in 
relation to other and great human values. We 
must particularly keep in mind these great 
fundamentals which are today being jeopard- 


ized and repudiated. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION 


Presiding: Miss Sophie C. Hart, Vice-chair- 
man of Committee on International Rela- 
tions and Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
A.A.U.W. Associate in International Edu- 
cation 

Speakers: Dr. Edith E. Ware, Editor, The 
Study of International Relations in the United 
States, 1936; Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer; 
Dr. Harold Lasswell, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Chicago 


This section first discussed methods of han- 
dling controversial material and then consid- 
ered the role of the Association in movements 
to influence the foreign policy of the United 
States. 


Miss Hart: The International Federation of 
University Women very deeply regretted the 
absence of the German representatives who 
had been with us at other international meet- 
ings. Many of them had been outstanding 
leaders, with wide experience, and we felt 
that we needed the ripeness of their wisdom. 
They could not come as representatives of the 
German Association of University Women, 


because that organization had been absorbed 
into the new set-up for women’s activities 
and had withdrawn from the I.F.U.W. Then 
we thought of creating a class of correspond- 
ing members, individuals in countries where 
there are no national associations of university 
women, who might be invited specially to 
afhliate with the International Federation in 
their personal capacity. Miss Gildersleeve 
arose and reminded us that if these women do 
come to our meetings in the future, many of 
them may represent political philosophies that 
are repugnant to us and in which we do not at 
all believe, and she warned us to remember 
that the I.F.U.W. aims at tolerance above all 
things, and understanding, so that we must be 
ready to hear and try to understand the phi- 
losophies on which these women’s beliefs are 
based. 

As we come together this morning we real- 
ize, again, that to understand the processes 
of other people’s minds is one of our great 
human needs. In trying to understand con- 
flicting points of view it is important to start 
by getting the opinions of all sides. 
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Delegate from Missouri: The situation in 
Spain came up in our group at a special meet- 
ing in December. There was a great deal of dis- 
cussion at this meeting and some of us felt that 
it went a little too far. We appointed a fact- 
finding committee then, but a report has not 
yet been made. 


Delegate from Pennsylvania: We have had 
some experience with the controversial ques- 
tion of neutrality. Our study group first made 
a careful investigation of the facts involved 
in the issue and then tried to get a cross-section 
of the opinions of the branch membership. 
We soon realized that we had not two points 
of view, but ten! However, we set up a reso- 
lutions committee which took both the find- 
ings of fact and the reports of opinion and then 
drew up a statement which received the ap- 
proval of almost all of our rather large com- 
mittee on international relations. 


Delegate from Michigan: I believe we must 
learn to work for formulas, and learn to come 
to working compromises. 


Delegate from Maine: It has seemed to us a 
safe rule to have all the facts presented that 
can be listened to tolerantly, but to avoid ex- 
pressions of opinion on certain issues. 


Delegate from Wisconsin: How are you going 
to deal with people whose emotional tie-ups 
are very strong? In our part of the country 
there is a very large German population, and 
the present situation in Germany cannot be 
considered among them without a geat deal of 
bitter controversy. 


Delegate from Massachusetts: 1 wanted to ask 
that same question from another point of view. 
I am sure that the highly conservative people 
in my region are as much a problem as the 
Germans in Wisconsin. All we can do is to 
have experts who are very diplomatic present 
both sides of a question in the Board when a 
vote is to be taken on legislative issues, and 
then we just vote without much discussion. 


Delegate from Pennsylvania: In my branch it is 
the liberals who give us trouble when we try 
to consider a controversial question! 


Delegate from Illinois: You have spoken very 
little about how facts are to be obtained. It is 
very difficult for people of the ordinary run of 
intellect to get the real ‘‘low-down”’ on inter- 
national affairs. I have heard any number of 
lectures on international problems, and I am 
still confused as to where the line can be drawn 
between facts and opinions. 


Dr. Lorge: I asked permission to drop in on 
this discussion this morning, and now I would 
like to say something, if I may. I want to sug- 
gest that there are different kinds of facts and 
that the science of fact-finding is complicated 
by many factors of probability. In the first 
place, there cannot be two sides to a fact. 
There can be only one side to a fact. However, 
we may get a little closer to evaluating state- 
ments that are presented as facts by using a 
method of weighing the authority of the per- 
sons who have presented them. We need to ask 
what is the probability that a given statement 
is based upon actual fact, and there are many 
elements that enter into determining that 
probability. 

Delegate from Colorado: We seem to be getting 
into a pretty rarefied atmosphere when we try 
to ignore the feelings and viewpoints of all 
classes of people. There are issues that must be 
faced, and the round table method has been 
devised as a way of developing a common 
mind out of these divergent viewpoints. I 
would like to say, also, that if we are going to 
save our American system we should waste no 
time about taking hold of these controversial 
issues and dealing with them in a constructive 
spirit. Don’t we have to find a way to get 
along with one another in spite of differences 
in politica] creed? 

Dr. Ware: Perhaps if we can learn to get per- 
spective on these controversial questions we 
can handle them more constructively. For ex- 
ample, the relations between Japan and China 
today are critical. Now we can understand 
what happened in Manchuria in 1931 if we 
know something of the situation in Japan it- 
self at that time, and realize the intensity of 
the internal struggle in that country. It is 
much more important to understand, in this 
case, than to formulate a personal opinion. 
We must also try to see the situation in China 
in terms of its historical development and pres- 
ent issues. It helps us a little to realize, too, 
that many important underlying facts never 
reach us at all from the Orient because it costs 
$1.52 a word to get cable messages from there. 

Now, let us take the Spanish situation. Let 
us not concentrate on making a choice be- 
tween the government and the rebels, but let 
us try to see what is actually happening in 
Europe and how various countries are involved 
in the crisis. If it becomes urgent that the 
United States Government should take a defi- 
nite stand about the matter, then we may have 
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to make up our minds about the controversial 
issues, but for the present we will get much 
further by retaining the descriptive approach. 
You must have learned, too, that situations 
sometimes change so rapidly that one’s opin- 
ions have to change, and it is better not to let 
our feelings become too crystallized. 


Miss Hart: Perhaps it would be useful now 
to consider our responsibilities for action and 
our methods. The A.A.U.W. is one organiza- 
tion that has had some part in the movement 
to influence public opinion and the govern- 
ment on certain questions of foreign policy. 
Now we are trying to improve our methods, 
and in order to make a beginning we need to 
check up on our own feeling of the need of 
working at all in the legislative field, and to 
explore the possibility of developing new ways 
to work as well as to learn how to use the 
older techniques more effectively. 

Delegate from Georgia: Somebody is going to 
work to influence the government on public 
issues, and unfortunately it is often selfish in- 
terests that do most of it. We must consider 
carefully who is to have the greater influence, 
the so-called intelligent vote of which we con- 
sider ourselves a part, or the mass vote which, 
in the long run, does elect. Shouldn't we use 
our opinions to the advantage of the country 
at large? 


Delegate from Maine: It seems to me that as 
interested women and citizens we have a re- 
sponsibility to work to have laws enacted that 
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will carry into actuality the principles we be- 
lieve in, but I am not sure that this is properly 
the function of the A.A.U.W. The members of 
the Association should go to work rather as 
individuals who have derived inspiration from 
our meetings and are determined to become 
leaders in the community at large. 


Delegate from Florida: We have perhaps missed 
the opportunity to line up women who are not 
leaders but who are ready and willing to follow 
intelligent guidance, and it seems to be our 
responsibility, if we are going to put our pro- 
gram into effect, to go back to the voters and 
work through them. We haven’t many women 
in city, state, or national government, but we 
should try to use the ones we have, and to get 
more of them. 


Delegate from Tennessee: 1 have come to the 
conclusion that the thing we need to do is to 
go into our own precincts and wards and make 
ourselves felt there. Wherever there has been 
that kind of organization something has been 
accomplished. 


Delegate from Pennsylvania: In my branch we 
are feeling that a more definite stand should 
be taken by the national Association. We 
would like to have the national Committee 
on International Relations propose to the 
branches certain current legislative items in 
their field for active support, and keep us in- 
formed about all the issues before Congress 
that affect our foreign policy. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 


Presiding: Dr. Faith Williams, Chairman of 
Committee on Social Studies, and Dr. Eliza- 
beth S. May, A.A.U.W. Associate in Social 
Studies 

Speakers: Miss Lavinia Engle, Education Di- 
vision, Social Security Board; Dr. Caroline 
F. Ware, Social Science Faculties, Sarah 
Lawrence College and American Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Helen M. Lynd, Social Science 
Faculty, Sarah Lawrence College 


The delegates present were particularly in- 
terested in the discussion of how to handle 
controversial questions. Evidently they had 
done considerable thinking on the subject and 
very much wanted to pool ideas. 


Delegate from California: We have found the 
greatest opposition to inclusion in our pro- 


grams of study or work any projects that are 
connected with activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I have been very much interested in 
the National Youth Administration program; 
it is the best educational project the state of 
California has undertaken. And yet when 
cooperation with those groups has been sug- 
gested, I have felt within our membership a 
reaction — ‘‘Let’s not touch it."’ The result 
has been that we have not taken part in federal 
projects as I think we should. 


Delegate from New York: Our branch is inter- 
ested in consumer cooperatives and invited 
Miss Dorothy Kenyon to come to speak to us. 
The audience argued with Miss Kenyon until 
I was embarrassed and I had to insist that Miss 
Kenyon was helping us to get facts, not trying 
to convert us to anything. 
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As a matter of fact I believe that we would 
do well to stick to fact-finding for the most 
part. We run the risk of breaking up the 
branches by saying ‘‘the branch is in favor of"’ 
some policy which, as a matter of fact, may 
have commanded a bare majority of votes. 


Delegate from Wisconsin: Our small branch 
had a study group which has used the Modern 
Economy in Action. Since we have made the dis- 
tinction between study and action, as regards 
controversial subjects, and have confined our- 
selves to study, we have had no trouble at all 
in dealing with these controversial questions. 
But I must admit it might have been difficult 
had we attempted to come to any decisions. 


Delegate from Missouri: We have had more 
questions about our right to say that the 
branch was willing to back legislative items 
which had been approved by national conven- 
tions, than we have ever had about studying 
anything, as long as we were interested merely 
in fact-finding. And our study programs have 
included cooperatives, New Deal legislation, 
and the Social Security Act. 


Delegate from California: 1 wish we could get 
to the point where we could study, as well as 
act, on the merits of the question itself quite 
divorced from what party sponsors it. 


Delegate from Pennsylvania: Because our pub- 
lic schools had been accused of teaching 
communism and having the wrong kind of 
school books, we set up a distinguished edu- 
cational committee to study this subject. 
Perhaps by such a procedure the A.A.U.W. 
can be the instrument for helping to take the 
venom out of a partisan controversy, by a 
deliberate and objective program of fact- 
finding. 

Another Delegate from Pennsylvania: | am one 
of a group of younger married women who 
have organized an evening group so husbands 
can take part in A.A.U.W. If our topic isn’t 
controversial, everyone is heartbroken. I 
sometimes think we are never going to get 
home, for we sit around and discuss until mid- 
night. And our willingness to talk about what 
is controversial is not because we are all 


agreed. 


Dr. Williams: | know of a group in New 
York state who tried to follow through the 
study syllabus with as much impartiality and 
scientific objectivity as possible. Then they 
presented their findings to the branch by 
means of a panel discussion. They invited out- 
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standing exponents of both sides of the 
question and the members of the study group, 
with their background of study, carried along 
the discussion. So, without trying to commit 
the branch to a point of view, they had a very 
successful meeting on a controversial subject. 


Dr. May: The next question is: What kind 
of material do branches need for their study 
of questions in this field? In discussing this 
question I think we might well keep in mind 
the fact that Headquarters can work two 
ways: as an agency for preparing material for 
the use of members, and as a clearing house for 
distributing to branches what other branches 
have prepared. Now, what is your feeling as 
to the success of existing materials and the 
kinds of materials that would be useful? Let 
us say right now that we feel that the whole 
method and procedure is entirely experimental 
and we want to know whether the present 
plans seem feasible in terms of how they work. 


Delegate from California: What we need, I 
think, is to learn how to study. But I don’t 
know how study materials can be prepared to 
teach that. 


Delegate from Wisconsin: We have been using 
Dr. Ware's outline this year and it seems to 
me that this provides just the sort of help that 
the delegate from California has in mind. 


Delegate from Pennsylvania: 1 think that 
A.A.U.W. groups do not need to be organized 
in localities where there is a local college 
available that can offer courses to members. 


Dr. May: Are the facilities in a college town 
geared to the needs of A.A.U.W. members? 


Delegate from Detroit: If you are asking 
whether these college teachers can present the 
problems in terms that are significant to our 
members, I think the answer is “‘yes.’” We 
have discussions that are very spirited — and 
very frank. 


Dr. Williams: | am very much interested in 
the point that the delegate from Pennsylvania 
raised a few minutes ago. It seems to me that 
the sort of study groups that the A.A.U.W. 
should sponsor are of a different sort than the 
courses you get, as a rule, in the universities 
which have a definite professional slant. There 
is real need for a place to bring together people 
who have something of the same background 
and whose interest is primarily in developing 
the information that is needed for social action 
of the family, of the group, or of the citizen 
himself. 
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Delegate from California: What about the 
branch which is not accessible to a university 
or college? 


Delegate from Texas: Yes. In Texas, we have 
many branches in small towns. We lack library 
facilities and we need help in that respect. We 
don’t know how to study and we cannot get 
the material that is suggested. 


Dr. May: We have been trying very hard to 
supply suggestions that will meet the needs 
just described. Economics in a Changing World, 
for example, is largely self-contained; Modern 
Economy in Action has its own text; and Gov- 
ernment, Business, and the Individual has many 
periodical and pamphlet references. 


Delegate from Wisconsin: | belong to the kind 
of isolated branch that has just been men- 
tioned, but my experience in a large city 
branch helped me in going to the small com- 
munity. As chairman of social studies in this 
small town I simply ordered the syllabi from 
Headquarters and we subscribed for leaflets 
or magazines to provide for our needs. We did 
have to be sure we had plenty of material be- 
fore we started. But with the study guides 
available and the help we had from Head- 
quarters, the job was quite easy to doand I feel 
they have given us just exactly what we need. 


There followed a discussion of how to plan 
for a branch which is made up largely of 
teachers and of people who don’t want to 
study. 


Delegate from Wisconsin: That is the situation 
I discovered when I moved to our town. I 
simply started out to find members who did 
want to study social questions. We now have 
a very lively group of new members who 
joined just because they were interested in 
social studies. 


Delegate from Illinois: I feel that what the 
branches need is more information about what 
Headquarters is doing. Most of our branches 
know nothing at all of what happens in the 
central office. 


Delegate from New Jersey: It seems to me that 
the recent experience in the state of New 
Jersey may be useful at this point. When we 
were starting a state-wide project in child 
labor and child welfare one of the first ques- 
tions we asked was, “‘Can we get help?’’ We 
had relied so much on the help of the national 
and state organizations of A.A.U.W. in the 
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past that we assumed we should have it again. 
But help did not appear. So we went ahead 
on our own. The results were so successful that 
I begin to wonder whether we ought not to 
put more emphasis on developing independ- 
ently the technique of study that is suitable 
for the purpose in mind. 


Delegate from Georgia: | think we may be too 
young to speak at a national convention; we 
are only two years old. So far we have not 
found any difficulty about getting speakers or 
knowing how to study; we are trying to work 
this out for ourselves without outside help. 
What bothers us much more is how to bring 
about improvement in the local problems we 
encounter, such as the health problem of the 
county and state. Our procedure is to have a 
few members responsible for bringing facts to 
a meeting and to spend the rest of the time in 
discussion. 


Delegate from California: Before we go on, I 
wonder if we may ask for a definition of the 
field of social studies. 


Dr. Williams: I should say we mean the 
topics covered by the social science faculties: 
political science, economics, and sociology. 
It is obviously perfectly proper to include 
under the social studies program in a state 
anything which is spontaneously organized 
and comes under this classification. As far as 
the work at Headquarters goes, since we have 
but one staff member, we have to limit our 
undertakings. We expect to continue interest 
in scientific consumer purchasing, in a study 
of the sphere of government, and of social 
welfare. We hope that we shall have next year 
a new series on the status of labor, which will 
provide the fourth string to the bow of the 
Headquarters staff. 


Delegate from Pennsylvania: Will you tell me 
how much scientific training is required in 
order to deal with the study material, Scientific 
Consumer Purchasing? 


Dr. May: I think we might ask Miss 
O'Brien, one of the members of the Committee 
on Social Studies, to answer this question. 


Miss O' Brien: I think it is perfectly possible 
to have an informed public using standards 
for consumer goods which are rather technical 
in their background but are expressed in a 
simple A-B-C system or in simple specifications 
which can very readily be taught the general 
public. 
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There followed reports and questions about 
the making of surveys. 

Dr. Williams: May 1 add a word about the 
technical problems involved in this matter of 
standards? If we are to have standards someone 
has to make them. I feel the best way is for the 
distributors to do the testing in terms of 
standard specifications and to indicate their 
results by means of labels worked out be- 
tween distributors and consumers. That 
method, you see, puts the initial responsibility 
where it belongs, with the producers. 


Delegate from Alabama: 1 should like to ask 
Mrs. Lynd whether she thinks making a 
community survey is dangerous and liable to 
misuse for a group which doesn’t have much 
background in technique. 


Mrs. Lynd: As in regard to controversial 
questions, it isn’t so much a matter of whether 
or not to undertake a survey. Our problem is 
where to start inquiring about what is hap- 
pening in our own communities. Any question 
you take hold of reaches out far beyond the 
immediate community and beyond the original 
terms of reference. We have already had a 
number of suggestions: the health question of 
Georgia, race relations in the South, the edu- 
cation of children. In dealing with every one 
of these you encounter the economic situation 
before you are through. In studying many- 
sided questions, such as these, what one needs 
to consider first is where to begin, where are 
the sensitive spots. The study itself will indi- 
cate its own methods. 


Dr. May: We have one more question: What 
part should the branches, state divisions, and 
national organizations play in influencing the 
formation of public policy? What part can 
they play? 


Delegate from Alabama: 1 happen to be a 
member of the town council and I approach 
this problem, I suppose, from that point of 
view. Nevertheless, it does seem to me that 
the logical place for public action for any 
branch of the A.A.U.W. is their home town. 
I have a lot of sympathy for the Ethiopians 
and I have written letters to my Congressman, 
but I find of more interest the very pressing 
problem which we are encountering at present 
of what constitutes satisfactory garbage dis- 
posal. 


Delegate from New Jersey: We are wondering 
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how we shall translate our findings to the 
community after we have found out something 
about the standards of child welfare work 
in our communities and have secured a few 
definite facts on the subject. One of the 
methods for giving others the benefit of our 
findings is to invite groups within each com- 
munity to meet at a child welfare institute 
which will perhaps result in the formation of 
a permanent committee to carry on the work. 
On controversial questions, our favorite 
method of getting action is to sponsor a debate 
which brings out both sides of the question. 
If interest of other organizations is then at- 
tracted to the advantages of some kind of 
action the project is started with a broader 
base of support than just one organization. 


Miss Engle: It seems to me that there is lack 
of real leadership if too much emphasis is put 
on fact-finding. 


Delegate from Michigan: Our legislative chair- 
man has assigned different members to be 
attached to a certain Senator or a Representa- 
tive and we have to keep up a continuous 
correspondence with him. I happen to have a 
Senator to whom I write and say how many 
women in Michigan favor certain proposals 
and when he wants any help or suggestions 
we take it up with our groups. (Applause. ) 


Dr. Ware: What strikes me is that we may 
be making a mistake to try to distinguish 
study from action. To me it seems that one 
form of action is to pose the relevant problem. 
Often the failure to ask the significant ques- 
tion is the thing that prevents action. 


Mrs. Lynd: I should like to add that it is 
important not only to state the problem but 
also to formulate the terms. In a subject like 
the C.I.O. or the Supreme Court, often people 
in the community are so bewildered they don’t 
know how to take hold of the issues even after 
the problem has been stated. Then, quietly, 
without working as an organization if need 
be, the A.A.U.W. can furnish an indispensable 
function in giving and explaining the terms 
in which a problem can be approached. The 
second thing you could stress more is bringing 
pressure to bear on the press to give more facts. 
I am immensely impressed with the extent 
that any restricted area can advance with the 
help of the local press and I should think the 
A.A.U.W. could furnish a great deal of influ- 
ence there. 


FROM THE CONVENTION DISCUSSION SECTIONS 


THE ARTS SECTION 


Presiding: Mrs. William Lamb, Chairman, 
Arts Committee, New Orleans Branch 

Speakers: Miss Lura Beam, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on the Arts; Mrs. Audrey McMahon, 
Executive Secretary, College Art Associa- 
tion; Mr. Edward B. Rowan, Superintendent 
of Section of Painting and Sculpture, Pro- 
curement Division, U. S. Treasury 


After some discussion of the dance program 
of the evening before as an example of modern 
art, members at this meeting considered briefly 
the need for standards in education in the arts, 
and means of encouraging interest and support 
for the arts. 


Delegate from Wisconsin: This study has been 
the saving of our branch during the last few 
years. Our town is an industrial one and is 
torn badly. We have not been able to go 
ahead in social studies or international rela- 
tions because of the condition of the commu- 
nity. 


Delegate from Indiana: | am anxious to get a 
tangible program, something I can really 
touch, in this thing. In our branch we have 
had some discussion, but we don’t get any- 
thing done. 


Mr. Rowan: Mrs. McMahon and I realize 
that we haven't given a definitely outlined 
program. We talked that over last night, and 
here are some suggestions I have jotted down: 

1. Support legislation in the interest of 
culture. Surely some in your group are legis- 
latively minded. Have them keep informed 
and get back of those movements you particu- 
larly favor. Be active about it. Write your 
state legislatures to put in a program similar 
to the program we are doing in all federal 
buildings. We put aside one per cent of the 
total cost of the building for decoration. Give 
out the work to any artist attached to your 
state, then appoint a jury which will select 
the design anonymously. Keep your Senators 
and Congressmen advised of what you are 
doing. 

2. Form an Art and City Planning Com- 
mission. If there is one already formed, get 
back of it and let it know your interest. If you 
want a form of by-law, I would suggest that 
you write to Miss Anne Evans of the Art and 
City Planning Commission of Denver. 

3. Give a fellowship for art, either in your 


college or to some artist in your community or 
state, and make him pay with work. 

4. Cooperate with all organized groups in 
your community in putting over an art pro- 
gram. A great many people say that men are 
hard to get interested in the arts. I have never 
thought so. I have lectured to organizations 
such as Kiwanis, Rotary, etc., and they seem 
very much interested, but they like to have 
their feet on the ground. So unless you make 
your program practical, you won't get their 
cooperation. 

5. Bring to your community exhibits from 
the outside, and lecturers, and demand in the 
art galleries that you get cooperation. 

6. Demand more art information in your 
local paper. Get in touch with your local 
editor and ask him for more. You will prob- 
ably get it. 

7. Procure some art information for your 
local schools through your Federal Art Proj- 
ect. Write to your State Administrator first. 
If there happens to be none, write to Mr. 
Holger Cahill, 1500 Eye Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

8. Send me the names of any young artists 
in your community who might be interested 
in going to CCC Camps. My address is the 
Federal Warehouse, United States Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

9. If you know of any artist with the ability 
to cope with the mural problem, give him my 
address. 


In the ensuing discussion, the desire was 
expressed for further development of an arts 
program in A.A.U.W., and Miss Beam was 
requested to appoint a committee to make 
recommendations along this line. Miss Beam 
appointed such a committee, naming Mrs. 
Amos of Pittsburgh, Mrs. Miles of State 
College, Mississippi, and Mrs. Vogel of Red 
Wing, Minnesota. 


Miss Beam: In thinking about programs in 
the arts to take home, the best single ingredi- 
ent is courage. Whatever lasts must grow out 
of you and out of your community. Other 
people can start the impulse, but the growth 
and meaning are all yours. Women know a 
great deal intuitively about the creative life; 
it only remains to add to that the work and 
technique which follow any honest search for 
fundamentals. 





Fellowship Awards, 1937-38 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship ($1500) 
— Anne HutcHinson Futter, graduate stu- 
dent in anthropology, University of Chicago. 
Birthplace, Brookline, Massachusetts. A.B. 
1932, Radcliffe College; Diploma in Anthro- 
pology and Archaeology 1935, Newnham 
College, Cambridge University. 

A first-hand study of a Syrian Moslem peas- 
ant village will be Miss Fuller's fellowship 
work. Miss Fuller has been constantly work- 
ing on Near East problems since 1927, and has 
spent three and a half years in the Near East on 
problems of history, topography, and archae- 
ology. In these studies, and particularly while 
in charge of Arab work-people at archae- 
ological excavations at Mount Carmel, she 
had an invaluable experience in making friends 
with the workers and learning to speak 
colloquial Arabic. Now Miss Fuller plans to 
spend a year in a Syrian village, making a 
record of the social organization, material 
culture, traditions, and responsiveness to 
outside influences. The study will be presented 
as a doctor's dissertation. 

The chairman of the Department of Oriental 
Languages and Literatures, University of 
Chicago, says: 

The sooner such a study is made the better, for our 
machines are rapidly changing the Oriental village 
out of all recognition. I neither deplore nor sing the 
praises of such a change; I merely register the fact, 
but even for any tenable judgment on what such a 
change brings about, or will bring about, a thorough 
registering of what is now is of the greatest impor- 
tance. 


From the American University of Beirut 
comes this comment: 


A study such as she proposes, of the culture of a 
definite unit, such as a village, would be significant 
for insight into the dynamics of cultural anthropol- 
ogy. Locally it would have a practical value in 
addition to the scientific value. With political na- 
tionalism rising to fever heat in the Arab Near East, 
imitation of the West is going on indiscriminatingly 
and with a minimum of knowledge of the process 
itself. A basic study of changes of the cultural trait 
blends, and how they integrate or clash, should 
eventually provide data for guiding those of us who 


are asked by the governments here to formulate 
programs involving introduction of techniques and 
legislation from the west to the problems of the 
peasantry. 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow- 
ship ($1500). — Rutu Lez Kennepy, as- 
sociate professor of Spanish, Smith College. 
Birthplace, Centerville, Texas. B.A. 1916, 
M.A. 1917, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1931, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Kennedy, looking forward to a career as 
teacher and student of Spanish literature and 
culture, plans to make a study of one of the 
great dramatists of the Golden Age of the 
Spanish theater — Tirso de Molina (1571- 
1648). Some careful students of Spanish drama 
rank Tirso above Lope as master of Spain's 
classic stage. Students of the history ‘of the 
Spanish theater feel that a general study of 
Tirso’s plays is urgently needed, since up to 
this time scholars have edited only his separate 
plays and there has been no book on his work 
as a whole. Dr. Kennedy's doctoral disserta- 
tion made a real contribution to knowledge of 
another of the leading seventeenth century 
dramatists of Spain, and it is gratifying to find 
how unanimous are the Spanish scholars who 
wrote in support of her application, in agree- 
ing that she is ‘‘the one scholar in America 
best fitted to undertake this task."’ 

Fortunately a trip to Spain will not be 
necessary, as the bulk of Tirso’s work is 
available in the libraries of other European 
countries. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
($1500). — Katuarine Luoma a, research as- 
sociate in anthropology, National Park 
Service, University of California, Berkeley. 
Birthplace, Cloquet, Minnesota. A.B. 1931, 
A.M. 1933, Ph.D. 1936, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The adventures of a famous hero in Polyne- 
sian mythology will be the subject of Dr. 
Luomala’s study. The Tawhaki hero cycle is 
found throughout the Polynesian islands — 
in New Zealand, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
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the Society group, which includes Tahiti. The 
Tahitians claim Tawhaki as an ancestor who, 
on a long voyage of discovery, ‘‘fished up’’ the 
Hawaiian Islands. The long and fantastic story 
of hisadventures runs through five generations, 
and is laid in the sky, the lower world, and the 
sea. Dr. Luomala is concerned with the tale as 
an example of the detailed and richly fanciful 
literary composition characteristic of the 
Polynesians, and with the psychological 
interpretation of this primitive literature. 
Particularly, Dr. Luomala seeks answers to 
these questions: Why have these particular 
tales survived? What special appeal of these 
stories to the traditions and values of these 
peoples has been responsible for their preserva- 
tion? Scientists have seen some parallel be- 
tween the mythology of the continent and of 
these islands; since the Tawhaki cycle is the 
most important in Polynesian mythology, a 
careful study will help to throw light on the 
moot question of the ancient homeland of the 
islanders. 

Dr. Luomala wrote her doctor’s dissertation 
on the Maui cycle, another of the great 
Polynesian myths. She gathered most of the 
material for her present study while working 
on the Maui cycle in the Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu. On the fellowship year she will 
check her materials, compare variants of the 
cycle, and write the study. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship 
($1500). — Exizapern Reap, graduate stu- 
dent in history, Yale University. Birthplace, 
Chicago, Illinois. A.B. 1933, Vassar College; 
A.M. 1934, Columbia University. 

The position of the lawyer in early seven- 
teenth century England is Miss Read's subject. 
She writes: 


It is clear that men of legal training, both as a 
professional class and as individuals, were at that 
period increasingly important in the life of the na- 
tion, so prominent socially and politically as par- 
tially to determine its development by their special 
knowledge and their own particular bias. I wish 
merely to attempt to determine the influence, so far 
as it can be measured, that that training and those 
professional activities had on the political, economic, 
and social structure of the early seventeenth century. 


Since the period of Miss Read's study saw 
the weaving of much of the distinctive pattern 
of English liberties, her attempt to trace the 
threads which represent the influence of ‘‘the 
legal mind”’ is bound to be significant. She is 
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now engaged in a study within her proposed 
subject, —a doctoral dissertation on the 
parliamentary career of Sir Edward Coke, one 
of the great common lawyers of the period. 
Her fellowship research will be done in 
England. 

Miss Read's choice of a subject and purpose 
as a teacher are illuminated by her statement 
that — 


as a teacher I am interested in attempting to educate 
students to think about history and the social 
sciences asa whole . . . to distinguish the elements 
in a social scene and the forces which determine its 
character. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship ($1500). 
— Stina GriPENBERG, assistant chemist, 
Thallassological Institute, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land. Birthplace, Elima, Finland. M.A., 
University of Helsingfors, 1917; public presen- 
tation of thesis for doctorate, October 1934. 

‘Deep sea sediments’’ will be the subject of 
Dr. Gripenberg’s research. Her work is in a 
field as yet comparatively new, and A.A.U.W. 
has reason to be gratified over the letters from 
American scientists in support of Dr. Gripen- 
berg’s application. Her research is evidently 
well known on this side of the water as well as 
abroad, and is considered important not only 
to oceanographers, but also in allied fields. Its 
usefulness extends to marine biologists, 
geologists (ocean sediments are now being 
studied as a possible source of petroleum), soil 
experts, and perhaps also to the theoretical 
study of colloid chemistry and physics. 
Scientists (men scientists!) in this country 
welcome Dr. Gripenberg’s coming, and believe 
that her visit will stimulate the work in her 
field which is as yet hardly more than in its 
infancy in this country. 

Dr. Gripenberg has already published 
numerous studies on the chemistry of sea 
water and the mechanical analysis of deep-sea 
bottom deposits. Her publication on Baltic 
sediments is widely known (one fellow- 
scientist calls it ‘‘a real modern classic in 
sedimentary geology’’) and has been recom- 
mended as a textbook at various institutes of 
oceanography. 

Since 1923 Dr. Gripenberg has carried on 
scientific investigations at the Thalassological 
(Oceanographic) Institute, Helsingfors. She 
has served as assistant to the International 
Committee appointed by the International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea, and is 
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one of the four foreign members of a committee 
in charge of the Symposium on Recent Sedi- 
ments which is being prepared under the 
auspices of the National Research Council. 

Her work will be done at the Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography, University of Cali- 
fornia, and at Woods Hole, and the Oceano- 
graphical Laboratories of the University of 
Washington. At Scripps Institution she will 
use the unusually complete collection of marine 
sediments for work on the problem of the nature 
of the colloid particles which make up the 
major part of both recent marine sediments 
and of sedimentary rocks. From the Institution 
comes this comment on her study: 


The history of the earth in the geological past, 
particularly the history of life on the earth, is chiefly 
decipherable through the study of such sediments. 
It is therefore of primary importance to understand 
them as fully as possible in order to be able to recon- 
struct the conditions under which they were laid 
down. 


Latin American Fellowship ($1500). — 
ConsueLto Bernarpino of Santo Domingo. 
Birthplace, Seybo, Dominican Republic. Grad- 
uated from the Superior Normal School of 
Santo Domingo 1930, B.S. degree; University 
of Santo Domingo, Licenciado en Medicina, 
1935. 

Again the Latin American fellowship is 
given to a woman physician. As in the case of 
Dr. Vadillo of Yucatan, Dr. Bernardino is 
anxious to obtain training in this country 
which will help her to aid women patients. In 
the Dominican Republic venereal diseases are 
responsible for many deaths among women, 
who are not prepared to cope with these ills, 
and Dr. Bernardino will study especially to 
meet this need. She has already taken part ina 
sanitary campaign against social diseases, in 
which other doctors joined. 

Dr. Bernardino has been an officer in the 
leading women’s organizations of her country, 
and has given her talents to improve the gen- 
eral position of women, which from the 
standpoint of legal status is extremely low. 


Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial Fellow- 
ship ($1250). — Rut E. Grout, director 
School of Health Education Study, Cattarau- 
gus County School Health Service, Olean, 
New York. Birthplace, Princeton, Massa- 
chusetts. A.B. 1923, Mount Holyoke College; 
Certificate of Public Health 1930, Yale Uni- 


versity School of Medicine, Department of 
Public Health. 

For the past five years, Miss Grout has been 
director of a pioneering project, sponsored by 
the Millbank Memorial Fund, to determine 
just what methods bring practical results in 
health education in elementary schools. Miss 
Grout began by helping certain selected 
teachers in rural schools of Cattaraugus 
County, New York, to see the health problems 
of the school and community, and to select 
certain major problems for study and solution. 
Teaching methods and materials were tried 
out, improved, and finally gathered by Miss 
Grout into a Handbook of Health Education — A 
Guide for Teachers in Rural Schools. This book is 
described by one authority as ‘‘far and away 
beyond anything in this difficult field.’’ The 
results of the project are being put into effect 
in all rural schools in Cattaraugus County — 
with evident improvement in individual, 
school, and community living from the stand- 
point of health. 

Now Miss Grout wishes to extend her work 
to the high school level, where no careful 
study has been made of needs in rural school 
health education. To help her in developing 
principles and procedures, Miss Grout feels the 
need of graduate study in public health. While 
teaching in a New Haven high school she 
managed to take the Yale courses in public 
health leading to a certificate. Now, with five 
years of most practical and fruitful experience, 
a year in the Yale graduate school will un- 
doubtedly lead to the formulation of methods 
and techniques which will be a significant 
contribution to health education. Miss Grout 
has published several articles on health educa- 
tion in Hygeia and other periodicals, and has 
been invited to present a paper this summer at 
the World Conference on Health Education. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship 
($1200). — Exizasetn Dyer, instructor in 
chemistry, the Women’s College of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. Birthplace, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. A.B. 1927, A.M. 1929, Mount 
Holyoke College; Ph.D. 1931, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Dyer’s proposed study — ‘“‘the chemical 
behavior of calycanthine and the nature of its 
degradation products’* — has a very direct 
bearing on medical knowledge, since the sub- 
ject of the study is one of the alkaloids — 
complex nitrogenous plant products, such as 
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strychnine, which have powerful physio- 
logical effects. Although such compounds have 
long been used for medical purposes, the 
complete chemical structure of many of them 
is still unknown. The proposed research is an 
investigation of the structure of an alkaloid of 
the indole group, a group related to the 
amino acid tryptophane. 

The method of procedure includes the break- 
down of the alkaloid into smaller fragments, 
the nature of which may be determined by a 
study of their properties, by analysis, and by 
synthesis from known components. By the 
gradual accumulation of information of this 
type, resulting from the work of many in- 
vestigators, the complete structure of the 
alkaloid is finally established. Such a thorough 
understanding of the configuration of an alka- 
loid is the necessary basis for any attempts to 
modify its properties to meet medical needs. 

Dr. Dyer, it is interesting to note, studied at 
Mount Holyoke under three former A.A.U.W. 
fellows — Emma P. Carr, Elizabeth R. Laird, 
and Dorothy A. Hahn. She has managed to 
continue her research under discouraging 
conditions —a full teaching load and little 
laboratory equipment — and has published a 
number of studies. Now with the fellowship 
she will have a year for uninterrupted research 
at the University of Edinburgh’s Department 
of Medical Chemistry. 


Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship 
($1000). — Ruta I. Warxer, assistant pro- 
fessor of botany, University of Wisconsin. 
Birthplace, Dansville, Michigan, B.A. 1920, 
University of Michigan; M.S. 1924, Ph.D. 
1926, University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Walker describes her fellowship project 
— which bears the title, ‘Cytological Studies 
of Hybrids of Tropaelum Majus and the Causes 
of Sterility’’ — as follows: 


Sterility in plants is a subject of vital interest, 
especially to the plant breeder. The aim of this 
project is to study the chromosome behavior of 
Nasturtium hybrids and to determine the probable 
causes of sterility in the newly patented Super 
Double Nasturtium. A knowledge of the chromo- 
some behavior of the hybrids of Nasturtium and of 
causes of sterility will be a contribution to pure 
botany, and may have practical economic value to 
the plant breeder who is continually attempting to 
produce better forms. 

Pedigreed seeds of one of these hybrids from the 
Burpee Seed Company of Philadelphia will be 
grown in the University of Wisconsin greenhouse and 
field this spring and summer. Materials will be 


collected and fixed from these plants and from 
plants grown on Burpee Experimental Farm. 

Cytological studies of this material will be made 
to determine the chromosome behavior of the 
hybrids and of parents of the hybrid. Pollen develop- 
ment and pollen tube growth will be studied to 
determine its relation to sterility. This work will be 
carried on at Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Walker's research in the past has cleared 
up troublesome botanical problems, and those 
who know her work comment on her con- 
tinuance of research in spite of a heavy teach- 
ing load. Dr. Walker is not only a ‘‘pure 
scientist’’: when demand arose for a landscape 
gardening course in the University Extension 
Division, she acquired the necessary training 
through summer courses, and is giving the new 
work with marked success. 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship 
($1000). — Mary Exizasetu Fox, assistant 
professor of Spanish and director of Spanish 
School, Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison. Birthplace, Nelson, Nebraska. 
A.B. 1925, James Millikin University; B.S. 
1926, Colorado State College; M.A. 1931, 
Middlebury College. 

Miss Fox will make a study of survivals in 
this country of Spanish folk-drama which were 
brought here from Mexico. These plays may 
still be seen in some Colorado villages, but 
they cannot long survive the Americanization 
of these communities. Miss Fox is undertaking 
to collect and edit them. 

Miss Fox has already made a very real con- 
tribution to understanding of Spanish culture 
through the Spanish Summer School at Gunni- 
son, Colorado, which she initiated. The 
establishment of this ‘‘new Spanish school in 
the old Spanish Southwest’’ in 1936 met with 
an enthusiastic response from Spanish teachers. 
The program of the school stresses the study of 
Spanish culture in the Americas. Miss Fox on 
her fellowship will delve more deeply in one 
of the subjects offered in the summer school — 
Folk-Drama of the Spanish Southwest. Tracing 
the origin of the Colorado survivals of these 
old plays will involve study of documents in 
New Mexico and California and possibly in 
Mexico and South America. 


Gamma Phi Beta Social Service Fellowship 
($1000). — Mary Betie Brown, post grad- 
uate student of Pipestone, Minnesota. Birth- 
place, Pipestone, Minnesota. B.A. Wellesley 
College, 1925. 
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The importance of Miss Brown's project — 
a study of federal aid in Minnesota, on which 
she is already embarked — needs no argument, 
in view of the steadily increasing demands for 
federal aid in many fields. The study will cover 
the various forms in which financial aid from 
the Federal Government now enters the state, 
— grants-in-aid, land grants for education, 
grants for health, public welfare, highways, 
agriculture, forestry, and the National Guard. 

Among those commending Miss Brown to 
the Awards Committee, it is pleasant to note 
names familiar to A.A.U.W., — Edith Ab- 
bott, a former A.A.U.W. fellow, now Dean of 
the University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration; Grace Abbott, former 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, now professor 
of public welfare at the University of Chicago; 
and Sophinisba Breckinridge, also of the 
University of Chicago faculty, who served 
with Edith Abbott on a committee of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae on the 
Economic Efficiency of College Women. Dean 
Abbott predicts that Miss Brown's study will 
be *‘a contribution to the development of the 
science of public welfare administration in this 
country."’ Miss Brown plans to make her 
findings available in a form which women's 
groups can use. 


Boston Alumnae Fellowship ($750). 
— Heten Hewitt, graduate student in Ger- 
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many. Birthplace, Granville, New York. 
A.B. 1921, Vassar College; Mus.B. 1925, East- 
man School of Music; special examinations 
given by the American Guild of Organists, 
1924; M.S.M. School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary, 1932; M.A. 1933, 
Columbia University. 

In view of the increasing interest in the arts, 
which is evident in A.A.U.W. branches, it is 
especially fitting that one of the awards should 
be in music. Miss Hewitt plans to complete a 
project which will make a notable contribu- 
tion to the history of music — a critical edi- 
tion of the first published collection of part 
music, “‘Harmonice Musices Odhecaton,” 
printed by Petrucci in Venice in 1501. Early 
music history is still a little-explored field, 
made difficult to the American student because 
of the different notation. Miss Hewitt hasspent 
some time on the ‘‘Odhecaton,’’ under the 
direction of Professor Besseler of the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, transcribing the music into 
modern notation and scoring, collating many 
earlier manuscripts, identifying composers of 
works given without authorship, and studying 
the music forms of compositions, On the fel- 
lowship she expects to complete the study for 
publication. From the Harvard University 
Division of Music comes word that Miss 


Hewitt’s work will satisfy a long-felt need. 
Besides being a student of musicology, Miss 
Hewitt is a talented organist. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING < 


Nore. — Material for this department is gleaned from reports and letters by the members of 
the Headquarters staff who have to do with the development of study programs and community 
activities: Harriet Ahlers Houdlette and Frances Valient Speek, associates in education; Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, associate in international relations; and Elizabeth Stoffregen May, associate 
in social studies. They will welcome full details of new and significant branch activities. 


Volunteer Placement Bureaus 


Two outstanding community services in 
the field of social welfare are the volunteer 
placement bureaus in South Bend, Indiana, and 
Kansas City, Missouri. From South Bend 
comes the following report. For the benefit of 
other branches, the more detailed ** Activity 
Plan of Volunteer Placement Bureau’’ has been 
copied and may be secured from Headquarters. 

In the fall of 1933 the South Bend branch of 
A.A.U.W. decided, as one of its communal 
projects, to sponsor a Volunteer Placement 
Bureau. It was believed a project of this kind 
would provide needed assistance for welfare 
agencies operating on limited budgets, and 
would also offer opportunities for trained 
persons to use their knowledge and special 
talents by volunteering their services where 
most needed. Thus, the Volunteer Placement 
Bureau provides a medium for educating citi- 
zens in the work, the purposes, and aims of 
welfare agencies by bringing about contact 
between these agencies and volunteer workers. 

The Volunteer Placement Bureau is, then, a 
clearing house for welfare agencies and volun- 
teer workers. Regular office hours and complete 
files are kept by the bureau which is housed in 
the Community Fund building because most of 
the agencies served operate under this agency. 

Though some organizations are better able 
to use volunteer service than others, each year 
the bureau is able to supply more volunteers 
and finds the agencies more appreciative of its 
efforts because the volunteer workers are satis- 
factorily filling a real need. Persons who have 
volunteered their services through the bureau 
have helped by doing clerical work, by enter- 
taining those who are sick or convalescent, 
especially children, and even by providing 
formal instruction. 


The volunteers are well received by the 
agencies and very much interested in the work 
they do and the contacts they make. The 
branch looks forward to possible training 
courses for volunteers and eventually to the 
employment of a trained and paid executive. 

The Kansas City Branch has described a 
similar activity. In Kansas City, Missouri, in 
response to a request from the director of the 
Council of Social Agencies, representatives of 
the Junior League, the A.A.U.W. branch, and 
the Women’s Panhellenic decided that it would 
be beneficial to have a bureau to centralize the 
work and education of volunteers in all lines of 
social service and on governing boards of social 
agencies. The A.A.U.W. branch was the 
logical organization to assume charge of 
organizing an executive group to start such a 
bureau, because of the wide contacts of its 
diverse membership and their interest in edu- 
cation for non-professional participation in 
community life. 

In its preliminary days, the bureau's financ- 
ing came from a generous contribution from 
the Junior League and by gifts from the 
Women's City Club and the branch. Income 
was derived also from training-course fees. 
The small deficit of the first six months was 
underwritten by the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, and at the end of seven months the work 
was incorporated into the activities of the 
Council of Social Agencies. It continues, how- 
ever, to enjoy the whole-hearted support of its 
original sponsors. 

The aims of the bureau are three-fold: to 
bring those persons interested in giving service 
in contact with agencies needing them; to 
train these volunteers to do an intelligent, 
effective job; to educate the general public 
through training courses, club contacts, and 
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other avenues of publicity regarding the ac- 
tivities of social agencies in Kansas City, their 
aims, needs, and demands for board mem- 
bers and volunteers equipped to serve the 
community. 

Two general orientation courses and one 
specialized course were given during the first 
seven months. A registration of 125 persons 
giving 800 hours of service a month rewarded 
the efforts at the end of eight months. These 
services extend from motor service to special- 
ized group work, art classes, and book reviews 
for shut-ins. An executive is employed six days 
a week for office work and interviewing volun- 
teers, visiting agencies, and keeping alive to 
the needs in the form of volunteer assistance. 
The interest and support received make it 
apparent that there is a definite place for a 
clearing house for volunteers from board 
members to the merest clerical assistant. 


New Jersey Branches Survey Child Wel- 
fare 


As Journat readers doubtless remember, the 
New Jersey Division of the A.A.U.W. under- 
took last year to inquire about the administra- 
tion of laws relating to child welfare and child 
labor in the state of New Jersey. Dr. Anna 
Spiesman Starr, the state president, prepared a 
summary of the existing laws, which has been 
published under the title, A Dozen Jersey 
Children. (Available at Headquarters for 10 
cents a copy.) In giving to the Convention an 
interim report on the progress of the under- 
taking, Dr. Starr provided suggestions that 
may be useful to other branches. 

During the past year in New Jersey, A.A.U.W. 
has been actively engaged in a state-wide proj- 
ect which concerns itself with the present 
social status of children within the common- 
wealth. Taken as a whole, it is in itself an at- 
tempt to demonstrate the familiar A.A.U.W. 
procedure of first studying and being inti- 
mately acquainted with a situation before 
maintaining an opinion or suggesting a 
remedy. Though so slow a process may seem 
low in dramatic content, it is worth while to 
sacrifice speed if that is the price of a sound 
result. 

Dr. Starr comments: 


The roots of this project are widespread. Aside 
from the general increase in a sense of social responsi- 
bility, now more or less prevalent, the New Jersey 
State Division itself seems to be ready for such an 
undertaking. In the first place, we are ten years old as 
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a division, which means that many of the policies 
and administrative details have been determined by 
former administrations. We know each other; we 
know what is expected of us as branches and as a 
division. Each branch definitely maintains its indi- 
viduality, yet the coordination with the division is 
effective and smooth. We are congenial. This is 
important because it allows the free flow of energy 
directed toward a mutual undertaking without loss 
through friction or a too “‘dominant-passive’’ rela- 
tionship. 

In 1934 we followed with great interest the Paul 
Mort survey of the facilities and conditions of our 
public schools. The wide local differences shocked us 
and made us appreciative of local responsibilities; 
and when we realized that so very little can be done 
about it until a more equitable taxation basis is 
determined, we came to appreciate the interdepend- 
ence of broad economic principles and legal practices 
with local school possibilities, no matter how in- 
tellectually responsible the community may be. 
Perhaps we are going to find that the economic basis 
looms even larger in determining the social status of 
children. 

The State Board itself has been becoming more 
cognizant of social needs through the professions 
represented within it and because of the effective 
participation of lay members of the Board in several 
federal welfare projects we have come toward a 
common point of view. 

At the beginning of our present administration, 
our objective was expressed thus: ‘First, to study 
and work for even closer integration within our 
branches and our state division and, secondly, to 
become more keenly aware of the social status of 
children about us.”’ 


Because the question of social status reflects 
the legal provisions made, it was essential to 
know what New Jersey law does provide. 
The answer to that question was the publica- 
tion of the booklet, A Dozen Jersey Children, 
which is a résumé of the New Jersey legislation 
concerning aid to children. Its publication was 
made possible largely through the generosity 
of friends. It was presented to the division at 
the annual meeting last May, the theme of that 
meeting being the role of university women in 
determining the social status of children. 
Over the summer the branches planned how 
they might go about making the survey sug- 
gested at the May meeting. 

Last autumn a state social studies chairman 
was appointed, and two members were added 
to form a state Social Studies Committee. 
An all-day conference was held in November 
on the general topic. Dr. Elizabeth May was 
the speaker and four of the branches made 
tentative reports of local conditions, largely 
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to acquaint the group with conditions good or 
bad which they might find in their own locali- 
ties. Individual differences, individual needs, 
and individual possibilities in local communi- 
ties were stressed. Previous experience in the 
Paul Mort survey was of value particularly at 
this point. 

Two weeks later a special meeting was 
called for the General Board including the 
branch presidents and their local social studies 
chairmen. This was a conference for questions 
and frank discussions and concrete sugges- 
tions of how to proceed. 

The state committee had hoped that by 
using the booklet and materials prepared by 
Dr. May at A.A.U.W. Headquarters each 
branch would have enough of an outline. 
However, it proved necessary to provide out- 
lines after Christmas. But it is significant that 
after the outlines were distributed, most of the 
branches used them only as suggestions in 
evolving their own — a splendid demonstra- 
tion of A.A.U.W. technique. The branches had 
prepared themselves so well through their 
own resources that they needed the suggested 
guide merely as a check. 

Since New Year's the branches have been 
working — some are still working — on how 
to go about the survey in their home towns. 
Some have come much further. Some affilia- 
tions with local social agencies have been 
made so that the survey is a cooperative ad- 
venture. In Essex County, where there are five 
branches, there is an inter-branch committee 
meeting regularly to pool the county findings. 
Some branches have used their professional 
social worker members to make the survey. 
For the most part within the branches and in 
the branch and state relationship the venture 
has been one in cooperation. Dr. Starr gives 
these reasons for the promised success of the 
venture: 


1. Because we were ready for a state project 
(intellectual basis ) 

2. Because it is of widespread interest (emotional 
basis) 

3. Because there was no compulsion, rather, a 
minimum but adequate supervision to give 
direction and unity. 


A Survey of Members’ Occupations 


A roster of members’ occupations has been 
completed by the Washington D. C. Branch to 
form the basis of an active file which will 
assist the branch in developing a forward- 


looking program for the advancement of 
women in professions in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Committee on the Economic and 
Legal Status of Women of the Washington 
Branch believes that similar files in all 
A.A.U.W. groups would result in an exchange 
of occupational information that would be in- 
valuable for the advancement of the present 
and potential members in the professions, and 
would do much to bring about a more active 
participation of professional women in the 
A.A.U.W. 

The roster of members’ occupations as com- 
pleted by the branch is a record of woman's 
advancement in the professions along a wide 
front. The report includes the following: 


Health Activities. — In the field of medical research 
Washington women are employed as bacteriologists, 
biochemists, mycologists, as well as physicians, in 
the National Institute of Health, in the Department 
of Agriculture, and in medical research departments 
of Washington's colleges. Not only are some women 
carrying out the subordinate features of research 
under direction but others are delving into the 
unknown to bring forth a new fact, a new observa- 
tion, or a new reaction that may determine the cause 
of a disease or its cure. One of the A.A.U.W. women 
is studying moulds and fungi and their relation to 
such diseases as affect the skin, tonsils, bronchi, or 
other sensory organs — a field in which compara- 
tively little research has been done. Several others 
are attacking the causes of multiplication of body 
cells in order to determine why the normal balance 
of human tissue growth is lost by far too many 
people after middle life. Still others are studying the 
causes of infections and their control. This type of 
health research offers abundant opportunity for the 
trained woman with vision and resourcefulness. 

One member is a physician in private practice in 
Washington; others serve as consulting physicians in 
the government service. Administrative rank in 
health work has been achieved by Washington 
A.A.U.W. members only in the nursing field. 


Agricultural Research. — Women pathologists are 
studying all phases of disease of economic plants. 
They are working on tree diseases, on ornamental 
shrubs, on specific nursery stock diseases, on corn and 
other vegetable investigations. As physiologists of 
plants they determine the structural characteristics 
and reactions necessary to an adequate understand- 
ing of cultivation, environment, yield, and quality. 
As entomologists and as nematologists they classify 
insects and nema and recommend the utilization of 
beneficial species and methods of contro! of harmful 
species. 

Only one branch member is listed as a geologist; 
she is studying the animal fossils found in various 
strata. The branch also boasts one geographer. 
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Industrial Economics. — A.A.U.W. women engaged 
in economic research in Washington are all in the 
Federal Government service. Their research covers 
many fields, ranging from the study of monetary laws 
and foreign banking practice to the study of condi- 
tions surrounding women and men wage earners. In 
the Department of Commerce several women are 
studying marketing. One is determining and charting 
the wholesale trading areas for each of our many 
farm and manufacturing products; another heads a 
division that determines retail trading areas and their 
specific characteristics. In the Tariff Commission, 
members study the problems of the textile industry in 
relation to importations. In the Department of 
Labor, woman economists are trying to carve out 
new channels through which the surplus woman 
power may find profitable employment. They are 
following wholesale and retail price variations and 
are studying the relation between earnings and the 
cost of living. The many economic problems in 
unemployment insurance and old age insurance have 
attracted other A.A.U.W. members. 

The economic activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment have not only given openings to women as 
division heads but also positions as bureau or assist- 
ant bureau chiefs. Then too, women trained in 
specific fields are on editorial, press and public in- 
formation, and library staffs. 


Home Economics. — Here employment extends out- 
side the Federal Government service into cafeteria 
operation, research in foods for private laboratories, 
direction of household equipment demonstration 
departments, and teaching. The positions held with 
the Federal Government are attractive, for many are 
supervisory. The results of research in home eco- 
nomics and home economics education are carried to 
the local home demonstration and home economics 
teachers by the staff working in cooperative exten- 
sion work or on vocational education. Scientific 
research on foods and nutrition, textiles and cloth- 
ing, and housing and equipment is carried on by many 
workers in the Bureau of Home Economics. 


Education. — Outstanding achievements have been 
made by women in education in Washington. The 
Washington Branch counts among its members five 
executives in charge of large private preparatory 
schools, two executives of special schools, two deans 
of women in nearby colleges, and eleven principals or 
assistant principals of public schools. Its roster of 
teachers includes not only college professors and 
many high school and elementary school teachers 
but also teachers who advise or teach teachers special 
subjects, who carry on research among children, and 
who aid in placement suggestions. 

Educational research is also a fertile field for 
women in Washington, for not only is research done 
in the federal and District of Columbia offices of 
education but the National Education Association, 
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the American Council of Education, the Association 
of Childhood Education, and other educational asso- 
ciations have headquarters at the nation’s capital. 
The educational problems our members are studying 
are numerous, covering such fields as the exceptional 
child, practical application of psychological tests, 
rural school problems, and the junior college. At- 
tached to educational offices are librarians and 
editors of educational publications. 


Journalism. — Members who are free-lance writers 
in Washington deserve much praise, for they are per- 
severing successfully in a highly competitive field. 
More peaceful and secure are the editorial positions 
in the offices of national organizations and in govern- 
ment bureaus. These positions often require special 
technical knowledge as well as ability to edit. An- 
other field in journalism is the publicity director who 
writes popular articles for the press or for popular 
magazines for associations or government bureaus. 


Other Fields. — Space does not permit even a de- 
tailed listing of the legal activities, the social science 
occupations, administrative and secretarial work, 
and other professional activities carried on by 
Washington A.A.U.W. members, — activities in 
which women form a thin line across an ever- 
widening front. 


It is hoped that other branches will submit 
results of similar surveys. 


Cooperation with the N.Y.A. 


From the National Youth Administration a 
letter has come to A.A.U.W. Headquarters, 
expressing thanks for cooperation received 
from A.A.U.W. branches. Two projects are 
cited from N.Y.A. 1936 reports: 


In Grand Island, Nebraska, one of the outstanding 
projects is worked out by N.Y.A. in cooperation 
with the League of Women Voters and the American 
Association of University Women, whereby new 
and old books and magazines were collected for 
rural libraries. The materials were thoroughly gone 
over by the committee of university women in the 
county superintendent's offices, and packets of maga- 
zines and books made available for rural libraries. 
Last year, 30 per cent of the rural schools were as- 
sisted by this procedure; this year 62 per cent of the 
schools have participated in the use of this material. 

A district-wide project in Spokane, Washington, 
provided part-time employment for young people in 
the extension of sound health, sanitation, safety and 
domestic science practices, youth training, and other 
socially useful activities by furnishing clerical as- 
sistance to the Free Vocational Information Bureau 
conducted in Spokane by the American Association 
of University Women in cooperation with other civic 
organizations. 
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On Youth Problems. — An annotated list 
of current references on youth problems is pub- 
lished each month in the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. The Bulletin will be sent on 
request. Address the Council at 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. Other publications 
of the Council on youth problems are: 


Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America, by 
Harl R. Douglass. A report summarizing major in- 
fluences and conditions which must give direction to 
a readjustment of education, with suggestions for 
experiment, study, and demonstration. $1.50. 


Youth-Serving Organizations, by M. M. Chambers. A 
directory of 330 national non-governmental organiza- 
tions having youth-serving programs. $1.50. 


Activities of the American Youth Commission. A brief 
statement of the Commission's program. Free. 


New Aids in Study of Public Affairs. — 
Service to promote more widespread use of 
current pamphlet materials to aid discussion 
in public forums, adult education groups, and 
social science classrooms has been announced 
by the U. S. Office of Education. A compre- 
hensive list of more than 600 pamphlets deal- 
ing with present-day social, political, and 
economic problems has been issued. This index 
includes the latest published works of eighty 
different agencies, and will be kept up to date 
through supplements. 10 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
A second service for making useful pamphlets 
known is the establishment of thirty special 
pamphlet display demonstrations in rural and 
urban centers. A third aid in meeting the de- 
mand for information on public affairs is a 
pamphlet distribution service to serve as a 
clearing house from which pamphlets from 
various publishers may be secured. Recent 
printed study guides of A.A.U.W. are included 
in the index of pamphlets and also in the dem- 
onstration display. 


Amerasia. — The first number of Amerasia, 
a new monthly magazine devoted to relations 
between America and the Far East, appeared 
in March. The chairman of the Editorial 


Board is Frederick V. Field, Secretary of the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and Philip J. Jaffe is Managing 
Editor. The subscription price is $2.50 per 
year; the address, 125 East 52nd Street, New 
York City. 


Nursery School Equipment Bulletin. — 
Branch chairmen of education interested in 
simple equipment for nursery schools will 
welcome the new bulletin published by the 
National Advisory Committee on W.P.A. 
Nursery Schools. This Bulletin No. 5, Nursery 
School Equipment, may be secured for 25 cents 
from Dr. Grace Langdon, Specialist in Parent 
Education and Nursery Schools, 1340 G Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


New Publication by Childhood Education 
Association. — The Editorial Board of the 
Childhood Education Association, composed 
of authorities in the field of child develop- 
ment, has just announced publication of a 
series of five handbooks on Child Nurture, for 
parents and teachers. These books cover fun- 
damental aspects of child development in 
health, play, an understanding of nature, and 
an appreciation of stories, verses, and songs 
from many lands. 

Child development groups in A.A.U.W. 
branches may wish to recommend this series 
to local public libraries and school libraries, 
for they are exceedingly valuable for reference 
in beginning study group work in community 
groups. Busy young mothers too would enjoy 
having copies at hand. Those desiring informa- 
tion about the price may write directly to the 
Private Library Department of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York City. 


Trenton Survey. — Copies of the Report of 
the Fact-Finding Committee on the Library 
and School Systems of Trenton, New Jersey, 
are available at national Headquarters at 10 
cents each. 


Childhood’s Mental Health Problems. — 
Understanding the Child, a quarterly heretofore 
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published by the Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene, is now under a new editorial 
board, representing the American and Cana- 
dian Committees for Mental Hygiene. It will 
continue to be concerned with practical as- 
pects of the mental health problems of child- 
hood, particularly from the standpoint of the 
classroom teacher. Order from the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City; 50 cents a year or 
three years at the special rate of $1.00. 


The Social Work Yearbook. — Those who 
have been using the Social Welfare outline 
series will have discovered by now how useful 
is the Soctal Work Yearbook (Russel) Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City). 
Because so many references have been made 
to the 1935 edition in earlier numbers of the 
series, it is important to give notice now that 
the 1937 edition has appeared ($4.00). Many 
of the headings are the same, but it may be 
useful to note that the article ‘“The Aged" 
(Social Welfare, p. 7) is replaced by articles on 
“Old age assistance,’ ‘‘Old age insurance,’ 
and ‘‘Homes for the aged, private.’’ *‘Social 
planning"’ becomes *‘Social welfare planning.”’ 

The new volume affords the special advan- 
tage of additional emphasis on the recent 
development in the public, as distinguished 
from the private, welfare programs, and par- 
ticularly, in the new sections, on the Social 
Security Act. The Yearbook maintains the 
well-established advantage of providing an 
exhaustive directory of national and state 
agencies, public and private, which have any 
relation to the field of social work. This list 
is the more useful because the ‘‘field of social 
work”’ is interpreted broadly. 


World Youth Congress Film. — The U. S. 
Committee of the World Youth Congress 
announces a three-reel 16 mm. film of the 
Geneva World Youth Congress of 1936, which 
was reported by Margaret R. Taylor in the 
January Journal. The film, which was pro- 
duced by Fred Tomlin, is offered at a nominal 
rental fee. Address Mary Douglas Potter, 400 
West 119th Street, New York City. 


Labor Laws Affecting Women. — A _ bulle- 
tin covering state labor laws for women on 
hours, home work, prohibited or regulated 
employment, and minimum wages, has been 
issued by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. This is Bulletin No. 144, 
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State Labor Laws for Women; 15 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 


Publicity Hints. — A little booklet entitled 
‘*Getting it Across,’’ with concise suggestions 
for doing just that, has been prepared for club 
women by Lena Madesin Phillips, associate 
editor of Pictorial Review and honorary presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women. Prac- 
tical suggestions are offered for effectively 
presenting a message through public speaking, 
the press, and radio. For the beginner in the 
use of any of these media this booklet will be 
helpful. It may be ordered from the Pictorial] 
Review Company, 222 West 39th St., New 
York City for 6 cents a copy. 


Education through Public Forums. — Ad- 
dresses by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, dealing particularly 
with the public affairs forum as a means of 
civic education, have been published under the 
title Safeguarding Democracy through Adult 
Civic Education (U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1936, No. 6; 5 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.). 
Commissioner Studebaker forcefully presents 
the case for public forums as a means of edu- 
cating the masses of our people concerning 
vital social and economic questions on which 
the people of a democracy must make de- 
cisions. 


Bureau of Home Economics Publications. 
— A discussion of the food needs of children 
and how they may be met in the schoo] lunch 
is given in Menus and Recipes for Lunches at 
School (U. S. Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellaneous Publication, No. 246; 10 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C.). Recipes are given for fifty children. 
Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables, and Meats 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1762; gratis from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.) is a revision of the standard bulletin of 
the Bureau of Home Economics on home 
canning, and embodies in practical instruc- 
tions the latest results of scientific research in 
the Bureau and elsewhere. 


Women’s Bureau Publications. — From the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor the following publications have been 
received: Piecework in the Silk Dress Industry 
(Bulletin No. 141, 1936. 10 cents); Factors 
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Affecting Wages in Power Industries (Bulletin 
No. 143, 1936. 10 cents); Summary of State 
Reports of Occupational Diseases with a Survey 
of Preventive Legislation (Bulletin No. 147, 
1936. 10 cents). 


Relief Work in Spain.—The work of the 
American Friends Service Committee in Euro- 
pean countries toward the end of the World 
War and immediately afterward will go down 
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in history as a humanitarian effort of great in- 
telligence and disinterestedness as well as 
good will. This same group is now establish- 
ing the Non-Partisan Spanish Child-Feeding 
Mission which is to bring aid to the 150,000 
refugee children in Loyalist Spain and the 
30,000 war orphans in Nationalist Spain. The 
Committee proposes to send relief workers 
with food, clothing, and medical supplies. It 
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is appealing for funds to members of all reli- 
gious denominations and to non-church people 
concerned in humanitarian relief. The project 
is endorsed by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and by other 
religious and social organizations. It has the 
approval and encouragement of the American 
Red Cross. Contributions are being received 
at the office of the American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 


Seminar in Mexico.—The Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America an- 
nounces that the Twelfth Annual Seminar in 
Mexico will be held July 8 to 28 of this year, 
for one week in Cuernavaca and two weeks in 
Mexico City. Lectures and round table discus- 
sions will be held under the direction of Mexi- 
can and American authorities on the culture 
and problems of Mexico. Field trips will sup- 
plement and illustrate the lectures. 
feature of the Seminar will be attendance at 


A special 


the Festival of Pan American Chamber Music, 


Advertisement 


A VACATION SCHOOL 


VASSAR INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 


For parents, teachers, social workers and college 
graduates interested in the family and social prog- 
ress, for girls planning to be married soon, and 
for children two to eight whose parents attend. 


Six weeks’ summer session, July 1 to August 12, for 
study in child guidance; adult adjustment; home con- 
struction, decoration, and management; current social 
trends affecting the family; community leadership. 
Lectures, discussions, and individual conferences with 
specialists. Seminar for teachers in connection with the 
children's school. 

Vacation activities: handicrafts, golf, tennis, swimming, 
trips. Week-end houseparties for husbands. 


Write the Director for full information 


institute of Euthenics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of Master of Nursing. 


A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from 
a college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 
By Motor 


EUROPE 50 Days $379 


Train 8 Countries $335 to 14 for $445. Tourist 
Class. European Summer Schools 6 to 10 weeks 
$298 to $460. Orient 58 Days, $395. Co-operative, 
saving 30% to 50%. Also National Parks, Pacific 
and Alaska savings. 


The Vacation Club, Box 14, Brookline, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


under the direction of Carlos Chavez, which 
has been made possible by Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. Membership in the Seminar is lim- 
ited to those whose interests and preparation 


will enable them to make a genuine contribu- 
tion to the group and to serve as useful inter- 
preters upon their return. Applications should 
be sent to the office of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Current Adult-Study Materials.—A_ sery- 
ice to keep those concerned with adult 
education abreast of current materials which 
will be useful to individuals and groups has 
been established by the Service Bureau for 
Adult Education, New York University, 20 
Washington Square North, New York City. 
The Adult Study Catalogue, issued eight times a 
year, gives an annotated list of new materials 
in different fields, labeled ‘‘elementary,”’ 


‘‘advanced,"’ etc. Annual subscription, $1.00. 


Advertisement 


To Every COLLEGE WOMAN: 


Expressly designed to meet your reading 
needs, THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR will 
present in forthcoming numbers: 


Mark Van Doren 
THE MOVIES AS CREATIVE ART 


Frieda Wunderlich 
WOMEN IN GERMANY TODAY 


Max Ascoli 
WHY DICTATORS SURVIVE 


George Antheil 
MUSIC TAKES A SCREEN TEST 


James Angell 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Hans Kohn 
TWILIGHT OF NATIONALISM 


SUBSCRIBE NOW — $2.00 a year 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
Published by Phi Beta Kappa 
145 West 55th Street, N. Y. C. 


Please enter my year’s subscription. 
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